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Your Way 


You bake beans in a home oven. 

The maximum heat is 200 degrees. In the center of the baking dish, by 
actual test, it is about 100 degrees. 

It requires a fierce heat to break down the fibre of beans, and you cannot 
supply it. 

The result is a heavy food, hard to digest. 
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We heat our ovens to 245 degrees. 

A thermometer is attached to each oven, so the heat never varies. We 
bake the beans 90 minutes. 

That terrific heat separates the atoms, so the digestive juices can get 
to them. A lesser heat will not do it. 

Beans, to be digestible, mst be factory cooked. 





You bake beans in a dry heat. 

The result is the top beans are crisped. The beans in the center are 
not even half baked. 

You burst the skins, so that the beans become mushy, rather than mealy. 
Every bean should be whole. 


We bake in live steam, and bake in the cans. 

The result is, each separate bean is baked thoroughly, and all are baked 
alike. None are browned, none are broken. 

The beans are baked until they are mealy. Yet they are nutty because 
they are whole. 





You add the tomato sauce afterwards. It becomes then a dressing, not 
a part of the beans. 

You spend hours in the soaking, the boiling, the baking; and consume 
considerable fuel. 

The bother is irksome. The dish that results is not very good, nor good 
for you. You think once a week is enough. 

Yet it isn’t your fault. You simply lack the facilities. 


Van (amp: 


We bake the beans, the tomato sauce and the pork all together, and 
get our delicious blend. 

We send our beans to you ready to serve. 

Put the can in hot water ten minutes—then open. 
have a steaming hot meal, fresh and savory. 

And such a meal! Your people will want Van Camp’s every day when 
they know them. So keep a dozen cans in the house. 


That’s all. You then 


BAKED 
WITH TOMATO 
SAUCE 


PORK»°BEANS 


You don’t know what you miss—you who don’t use Van Camp’s. 
choicest food—23% nitrogenous; 84% nutriment. 
They are appetizing and hearty; all people likethem. They should be 
You will eat more of them when you know Van Camp’s. 


like it in cost. 
a daily dish—not an occasional. 


We Pay $3.45 


We could buy tomato juice for 75c per barrel. Yet we pay $3.45 for just 
the ripe tomatoes used in a barrel of ours. 

The difference is this: Cheap tomato sauce is made from tomatoes picked 
green and ripened in shipment. Such sauce is flat. 

Else it is made of scraps from a canning factory. Such sauce is not rich. 





We use only whole tomatoes ripened on the vines, picked when the juice 
fairly sparkles. 

Thus we supply that superlative zest, that flavor, that tang, which Nature 
alone can give. 

We spend exactly five times as much to make this sauce as other sauce costs 
ready-made. But you will say the result is worth it. 


We have spent 47 years in perfecting this dish. 


Beans are Nature’s 
Like meat in their food value; not 


We Pay $2.10 


We could buy beans as low as 30c per bushel, yet we pay $2.10 for ours. 

We buy Michigan beans, because a certain soil there produces the 
best beans grown. 

The choicest part of the crop is picked over by hand, so we get only 
the whitest, the plumpest, the fullest-grown. 

We use only succulent, corn-fed pork. 





No wonder your grocer has brands that cost less, yet pay him a 
better profit. 

But you won’t like the cheap beans. Your people won't eat them often. 

It is far more economical to serve the best beans—beans that you can’t 
serve too often. ‘Then serve them in place of meat. 


And Van Camp’s 


now command, by several times over, the largest sale in the world. 
Prices: 10, 15 and 20¢ per can. 


Van Camp Packing Company, 


Established 


ser Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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Ivory Soap—Better Than a Cedar Chest. 


Wear your “pretty things”—don’t store them away in an air-tight chest, to be 
looked at and admired, but never used. 

Wear them! When they become soiled, wash them with Ivory Soap. 

Ivory Soap and clean water will remove the evidences of wear—quickly, easily 
and without injury. Fresh air and sunshine will complete the process of purification. 

This combination—lvory Soap, clean water, fresh air and sunshine—cannot 
be improved upon. It not only makes things “look like new”; to all intents and 


purposes, they are new. 


Ivory Soap is an absolutely safe soap—a soap that can be depended upon, at all times 
and under all conditions. It contains no “free” alkali; no coloring matter; no harmful ingre- 
dient of any kind. It is vure soap; and nothing else. 


Ivory Soap .... 993% Per Cent. Pure. 
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UST as the blaze of the sun 

seems to cast wild birds, when, 

by yielding themselves they in- 

vite it, into a sort of trance, so 

® that they sit upon the ground tilted sidewise, 
their heads in the air, their beaks open, their 
wings hanging slack, their feathers ruffled, and 
their eyes vacantly fixed, so must the spot of 
yellow at which I had sat staring steadily and 
idly have done something like this to me— 
given me a spell of torpor in which all 
thoughtsand things receded far away from me. 
It was a yellow poster, still wet from rain. 

Aterrifying thunderstorm had left all space 

dumb and bruised, as it were, with the heavy 
blows of its noise. The damp seemed to make 
the yellow paper yellower, the black letters 
blacker. A dollar-sign, figures and zeros, 
excamation points, and the two blackest 
words of all, reward and murder, were what 
stood out of the yellow. Two feet from it, 
on the same shed, was another poster, white, 
concerning some stallion, his place of resi- 
dence, and his pedigree. This also I had 
read, with equal inattention and idleness, but 
my eyes had been drawn to the yellow spot 
and held by it. 

Not by its news ; the news was now old, since 
at every cabin and station dotted along our 
lonely road the same poster had appeared. 
They had discussed it, and whether he would 
be caught, and how much money he had got 
from his victim. At Lost Soldier they knew 
he had got ten thousand dollars, at Bull 
Spring they knew he had got twenty, at 
Crook’s Gap it was more like twenty-five, 
while at Sweetwater Bridge he had got noth- 
ing at all. What they did agree about was 
that he would not be caught. Too much 
start. Body hadn’t been found on Owl Creek 
for a good many weeks. Funny his friend 
hadn't turned up. If they’d killed him, why 
wasn’t his body on Owl Creek, too? If he’d 
got away, why didn’t heturnup? Such com- 
ments, with many more, were they making 
at Lost Soldier, Bull Spring, Crook’s Gap and 
Sweetwater Bridge, and it was not the news 
on the poster that drew my eye, but its mere 
yellow vibrations. These, in some way, caught 
my brain ina net and held it still, so that think- 
ing stopped and I sat simplified down to just 
the first principles—heart, lungs, digestion, 
little more than a vegetable —for I do not know 
how long. When I was abruptly wakened 
from this I knew that I had been hearing a 
song for some time: 


now knew it by heart: 
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“Tf that I was where I would be, 
Then should I be where I am not; 
Here am I where I must be, 
And where I would be I cannot.” 


It was the neigh of some horse in the stable, loud and sudden, that had burst the shell 
of my trance, causing thought to start to life again, as if with a leap; there I sat in the 
Wagon, waiting for Scipio Le Moyne to come out of the house; there in my nostrils was 

smell of the wet sage-brush and of the wet straw and manure, and there, against 
the gray sky, was an after-image of the yellow poster, square, huge and blue. It 
= with my eyes as I turned them to get rid of the annoying vision, and it only 
lowly dissolved away over the head of the figure sitting on the corral with its back 
tome, the stock-tender of this stage section. He sang his song again, and I found that I 


“Tf that I was where I would be, 
Then should I be where I am not; 
Here am I where I must be, 
And where I would be I cannot.” 


In the mountains, beyond the sage-brush, the thunderstorm was still splitting the 
bef nS Open with fierce glares of light; the light seemed close, but it was a long time 
are its crashes and echoes came to us through the wet air. I could not see the 
8 face, or that he moved. One boot was twisted between the bars of the corral to 
him steady, its trodden heel was worn to a slant; from one seat-pocket a soiled 


“If that I was Where I Would be, Then Should I be Where I am Not” 


I nodded. 
“‘T could a-showed you sheep. Rams. 
thigh. That was before tenderfeet came i 


twenty-three, if you want exact figgers. 


onthe corral. ‘‘ Why, you’re not a-going 


got this country rounded up yet. 


him lying.” 


on the horns of the stock some night.”’ 


thousand on that there butte one morning before breakfast. 


I wanted to. Some of ’em used to come on the roof. 
roof one morning before breakfast. Quit y 





rag protruded, and through a hole 
below this a piece of his red shirt or 
drawers stuck out. A coat much too 
large for him hung from his neck 
rather than from his shoulders, and the damp, 
limp hat that he wore, with its spotted, un- 
raveled hatband, somehow completed the 
suggestion that he was not alive at all, but had 
been tied together and stuffed and set_out in 
joke. Certainly there were no birds, or crops 
to frighten birds from; the only thing man had 
sown the desert with at Rongis was empty 
bottles. These layeverywhere. Ashe sat and 
repeated his song beneath the still wrecked 
and stricken sky, there came from his back and 
his hat and his voice an impression of loneli- 
ness, poignant and helpless. A windmill 
turned and turned and creaked near the corral, 
adding its note of forlornness to the song. 

A man put his head out of the house. 
“Stop it,’”’ he said, and shut the door again. 

The figure obediently climbed down and 
went over to the windmiil, where he took hold 
of the rope hanging from its rudder and turned 
the contrivance slowly out of the wind, until 
the wheel ceased revolving. 

The man put his head out of the house, this 
second time speaking louder: ‘‘I didn’t say 
stop that, I said stop it; stop your damned 
singing.’”’ He withdrew his head immediately. 

The boy —the mild, new yellow hair on his 
face was the unshaven growth of adolescence 
—stood a long while looking at the door in 
silence, with eyes and mouth expressing futile 
injury. Finally he thrust his hands into 
bunchy pockets, and said: 

“T ain’t no two-bit man.” 

He watched the door, as if daring it to deny 
this, then, as nothing happened, he slowly 
drew his hands from the bunchy pockets, 
climbed the corral at the spot nearest him, 
twisted the boot between the bars and sat as 
before, only without singing. 

The light and the thunder were farther 
away, but around us still, from unseen places, 
roofs and corners, dropped the leavings 
of the downpour. We faced each other, say- 
ing nothing; we had nothing to say. In the 
East we would have talked, but here in the 
Rocky Mountains an admirable habit of silence 
was generally observed under such conditions. 

Thus we sat waiting, I for Scipio to come 
out of the house with the information he had 
gone in for, while the boy waited for nothing. 
Waiting jor nothing was stamped plain upon 
him from head to foot, as it is stamped upon 


certain figures all the world over—figures seated in clubs, standing at corners, leaning 
against railroad stations and boxes of freight, staring out of windows. Those in the clubs 
die at last, and it is mentioned; the others, of course, die, too, only it is not mentioned. 
This boy’s eyebrows were insufficient, and his front was as ragged as his back. 
Presently the same man put his head out of the door. 


“You after sheep?” 


Horns as big as your thigh—bigger’n your 
n and spoiled this country. Counted seven 
Seven thousand and 
Set on this porch and killed sheep whenever 
Counted eight rams on the 
our staring!’’ This was addressed to the boy 
without another?” This convivial question 


was to Scipio, who now came out of the house and across to me with news of failure. 
‘‘T coulda-showed you sheep ——’’ resumed the man, but I was now attending to Scipio. 
‘He don’t know anything,” said Scipio, ‘‘nor any of ’em in there. But we haven't 
He’s just come out of a week of snake fits, and, by 
the way it looks, he’ll enter on another about to-morrow morning. But drink can’t stop 


‘‘Bad weather,” said the man, watching us make ready to continue our long drive. 
‘Lots o’ lightning loose in the air right now. Kind o’ weather you're liable to see fire 
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Scipio Le Moyne 


This sounded like such a good one that I encouraged 
him. ‘ We have nothing like that in the East.” 

‘“‘Hm. Guess you’ve not. Guess you never seen sixteen 
thousand steers with a light at the end of every horn in the 
herd.” 

“Are they going to catch that man?”’ inquired Scipio, 
pointing to the yellow poster. 

“Catch him? Them? No! But I could tell ’em where 
he’s went. He’s went to Idaho.” 

“‘Thought the ’76 outfit had sold Auctioneer,” Scipio 
continued conversationally. 

“That stallion? No! But I could tell ’em they’d ought 
to.” This was his good-by to us; he removed himself 
and his alcoholic omniscience into the house. 

Wait,” I said to Scipio as he got in and took the reins 
from me. ‘‘I’m going to deal some magic to you. Look 
at that poster. No, not the stallion, the yellow one. 
Keep looking at it hard.” While he obeyed me I made 
solemn passes with my hands over his head. ‘‘Now look 
anywhere you please.” 

Scipio looked across the corral at the gray sky. A slight 
stiffening of his figure ensued, and he knit his brows. Then 
he rubbed a hand over his eyes and looked again. 

“You after sheep?” It was the boy sitting on the 
corral. We paid him no attention. 

‘It’s about gone,”’ said Scipio, rubbing his eyes again. 
“Did you do that to me? Of course you didn’t! What 
did?”’ 

I adopted the manner of the professor who lectured on 
light to me when I was nineteen. ‘‘The eye being normal 
in structure and focus, the color of an after-image of the 
negative variety is complementary to that of the object 
causing it. If, for instance, a yellow disk (or lozenge in this 
case) be attentively observed, the yellow-perceiving ele- 
ments of the retina become fatigued. Hence, when the 
mixed rays which constitute white light fall upon that por- 
tion of the retina which has thus been fatigued, the rays 
which produce the sensation of yellow will cause less effect 
than the other rays for which the eye has not been fatigued. 
Therefore, white light to an eye fatigued for yellow will 
appear blue—blue being yellow’s complementary color. 
Shall I go on?” 

“Don’t y’u!” Scipio begged. 
done it to me.” 

‘‘I can show you sheep.” It was the boy again. We 
had not noticed him come from the corral to our wagon, 
by which he now stood. His eyes were eagerly fixed upon 
me; as they looked into mine they seemed almost burning 
with some sort of appeal. 

‘Hello, Timberline!”’ said Scipio, not at all unkindly. 
‘*Still holding your job here? Well, you better stick to it. 
You're inclined to drift some.” 

He touched the horses and we left the boy standing and 
looking after us, lonely and baffled. But when a joke was 
born in Scipio it must out: 

‘Say, Timberline,” he called back, ‘‘ better insure your 
clothes. Y’u couldn’t replace ’em.” 

“I’m no two-bit man,”’ retorted the boy with anger— 
that pitiful anger which feels a blow but cannot give one. 

We drove away along the lonely stage-road, with the 
mountains and the dying storm, in which a piece of setting 
sun would redly show and vanish, making our leftward 


‘“‘T’d sooner believe y’u 
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horizon, and to our right the great undulations of a world 
so large as to seem the universe itself. The air was wet 
still, and full of the wet sage-brush smell, and the ground 
was wet, but it could not be so long in this sandy region. 
Three hours would see us to the next house, unless we 
camped short of this upon Broke Axle Creek. 

‘“Why Timberline?’ I asked after several miles. 

‘Well, he came into this country the long, lanky inno- 
cent kid like you saw him, and he’d always get too tall in 
the legs for his latest pair of pants. They’d be half up to 
his knees. So we called him that. Guess he’s most forgot 
his real name.” 

‘‘What is his real name?” 

“‘T’ve quite forgot.” 

This much talk did for us for two or three miles more. 

‘Must it be yellow?” Scipio asked then. 

‘*Red’ll do it, too,” I answered. ‘‘Only you see green 
then, I think. And there are others.” 

‘‘Hm,” observed Scipio. ‘‘Most as queer as chemistry. 
D’y’u know chemistry?” 

‘“Why, what do you know?” 

‘‘Just the embalmin’ side. Didn’t y’u know I assisted 
an undertaker oncet in Kansas City?” 

‘‘What’s that?’ I interrupted sharply, for it had got 
dark. 

‘Does a stray steer scare you like that to-night? Now, 
that embalmin’ trick give me a notion I’ll work out some 
time. What do you miss worst in camp grub?” 

“Eggs,” said I immediately. 

“‘That’s you. Well, I’m going to invent embalmed eggs 
—somehow.”’ 

‘‘Hope you do,” said I. ‘‘Do you believe I’m going to 
get sheep this time? It’s all I came for.” 

“You'll get sheep,” Scipio declared, ‘‘or I'll lose my 
job at Sunk Creek ranch.” Judge Henry had lent him to 
me for my hunting trip. ‘‘Of course I’d not call ’em em- 
balmed eggs,’’ he finished. 

“‘Condensed,”’ I suggested. ‘‘Like the milk. Do you 
suppose the man really did go to Idaho?” 

‘“They do go there—and they go everywheres else that’s 
convenient —Canada, San Francisco, some Indian reserva- 
tion. He'll never get found. I expect like as not he killed 
the confederate along with the victims—it’s claimed there 
was a cook along, too. He’s never showed up. It’s a bad 
proposition to get tangled up with a murderer.”’ 

I sat thinking of this and that and the other. 

‘“That was a superior lie about the lights on the steers’ 
horns,”’ I remarked next. 

Scipio shoved one hand under his hat and scratched his 
head. ‘‘They say that’s so,” he said. ‘‘I’ve heard it. 
Never seen it. But—tell y’u—he ain’t got brains enough 
to invent a thing like that. And he’s too conceited to tell 
another man’s lie.” 

‘“‘There’s St. Elmo’sfire,’’ I pondered. ‘‘That’sgenuine.”’ 

Scipio desired to know about this, and I told him of the 
lights that are seen at the ends of the yards and spars of 
ships at sea in at- 
mospheric condi- 
tions of a certain 
kind. He let me 
also tell him of the 
old Breton sailor 
belief that these 
lights are the souls 
of dead sailor-men 
come back to pray 
for the living in 
peril; but stopped 
me soon when I 
attempted to speak 
of charged thunder 
clouds, and the 
positive, and the 


negative, and 
conductors, and 
Leyden jars. 


“That's a heap 
worse than the 
other stuff about 
yellow and blue,” 
he objected. 
“Here’s Broke 
Axle. D’y’u say 
camp here, or make 
it in to the sta- 
tion?” 

“Well, if that 
filthy woman still 
keeps the station 


‘*She does. She’s 
a buck-skinnedson- 
of-a-gun. We'll 
camp here, Pro- 
fessor.”’ 

Scipio had first 
called me by this 
name before he 
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knew me, in Colonel Cyrus Jones’ Eating Palace ing 
intending no compliment by the term. Since that 4, 
many adventures and sufferings shared 

changed it to a word of familiar regard; he used it 
ingly, and as a rule only upon occasions of diseo 
mischance. ‘You'll get sheep, Professor,” he 
peated in a voice of reassurance, and went his Way 
attend to the horses for the night. 

The earth had dried, the plenteous stars were brich: 
the sky, we needed no tent over us, and merely spread 
rubber blanket and the buffalo robes, and so beneath * 
covers waited for sleep, listening to the gurgle, sluggish nj 
musical, of Broke Axle. Scipio’s sleep was perior t, 
mine, coming sooner and burying him deeper from thy 
world of wakefulness. Thus, he did not hecome aware ( 
a figure sitting by our little fire of embers, whose 
penetrated my thinner sleep until my eyes opened and sy 
it. Such things give me a shock which, I SUPPOSE, Misty 
fear, but it is not at all fear of the mind. I lay still, day. 
ing my gun stealthily into a good position and i 
what were best to do; but he must have heard me, 

‘*Lemme show you sheep.” 

“What's that?” It was Scipio starting to life ay 
action. 
“Don’t shoot Timberline,” I said. ‘‘ He’s come to shoy 

us sheep.” 

Scipio sat staring stupefied at the figure by the emben 
and then he slowly turned his head round to me, and| 
thought he was going to pour out one of those long com. 
sive streams of comment that usually burst from hin 
when he was enough surprised. But he was too much sy. 
prised. ‘‘His name is Henry Hall,” he said to me vey 
mildly. ‘‘I’ve just remembered it.” 

The patient figure by the embers rose. ‘‘There’s 
in the Washakie Needles. Lots and lots and lots. I sep 
’em myself in the spring. I can take you right to ’en, 
Don’t make me go back and be stock-tender.”” He recite] 
all this ina sort of rising rhythm until the last sentence, in 
which the entreaty shook his voice. 

“Washakie Needles is the nearest likely place,” mut- 
tered Scipio. 

“If you don’t get any you needn’t to pay me any,” 
urged the boy; and he stretched out an arm to mark his 
words and his prayer. 

We sat in our beds and he stood waiting by the embersto 
hear his fate, while nothing made a sound but Broke Axle. 

‘Why not?” I said. ‘‘ We were talking of a third man.” 

““A man,” said Scipio. ‘‘ Yes.” 

“*T can cook, I can pack, I can cook good bread, and! 
can show you sheep, and if I don’t you needn’t to pay mea 
cent,” stated the boy. 

‘‘He sure means what he says,” Scipio commented. 
“‘Tt’s your trip.” 

Thus it was I came to hire Timberline. 

Dawn showed him in the same miserable rags he wore on 
my first sight of him at the corral, and these proved his 
sole visible property of 
any kind; he didn’t pos 
sess a change of any- 
thing, he hadn’t brought 
away from Rongis » 
much as a handkerchiel 
tied up with things inside 
it; most wonderful ofall, 
he owned not even 2 
horse—and in that coun- 
try in those days five do- 
lars’ worth of horse was 
within the means of 
almost anybody. 

But he was not u- 
clean, as I had feared. 
He washed his one set of 
rags, and his skin-and- 
bones body, by the light 
of that first sunrise 
Broke Axle, and this 
proved a habit with him, 
which made all the more 
strange his neglect 
throw the rags away and 
wear the new clothes ! 
bought as we passed 
through Lander, and 
gave him. 

“Timberline,” said 
Scipio the next day, 
Anthony Comstock came 
up in this country he'd 
jail you.” a 

‘“Who’s he? 
screamed Timberline 
sharply. 

“He lives in Noo Yors 
and he’s agin the nood. 
That costume of yours’ 
getting close on to W t 

(Continued on Page 24) 


Waiting for Nothing 
was Stamped 
Plain upon Him 

from Head to Foot 
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more clearly seen or more advantageously studied 
than in the case of typhoid fever. 

The cause of typhoid is simplicity itself, merely drinking 
theexcreta of some one else—‘“‘eating dirt,” in the popular 
phrase—simple, but of a deadly effectiveness, and dis- 
gracefully common. The demon may be exorcised by an 
incantation of one sentence: Keep human excreta out of 
the drinking water. This sounds simple, but it isn’t. 
Eternal vigilance is the price of health as well as liberty. 

We can, however, make our pedigree of typhoid a little 
more precise. It is not merely dirt of human origin which 
is injurious, but dirt of a particular type—namely, dis- 
charges from a previous case of the disease. Just as in the 
fight against malaria, we have not the enormous problem 
of the extermination of all and every variety of mosquito, 
but only of one particular genus, and only the infected 
specimens of that, so in typhoid, the contamination of 
water or food which we have to guard against is that from 
previous cases. From one-point of view, this leaves the 
problem as wide as ever, for, obviously, the only way to 


N ner cia can the natural history of disease be 


‘insure against poisoning of water- by typhoid discharges 


is to shut out absolutely all sewage contamination. On 
the other hand, it is of immense advantage in this regard 
—it enables us to fight the enemy at both ends of the 
line—to turn his flank as well as crush his centre. 


Locking Out Mosquito Criminals 


Wile we are protecting our water supplies against 
sewage we can, in the mean time, render that sewage 
comparatively harmless by thoroughly disinfecting and 
sterilizing all discharges from every known case of the 
A similar method is used in the fight against 
yellow fever and malaria. Not only are the breeding 
places of the two mosquito criminals broken up, but each 
wn case of the disease is carefully screened, so as to 
prevent the insects from becoming injected, and thus able to 
Wansmit the disease to other human victims. 
It cannot be too emphatically insisted upon that every 
tase of typhoid, like every case of yellow fever and of 
» comes from a previous case. It is neither healthy 
tor exhilarating to drink a clear solution of sewage, no 
matter how dilute; but, as a matter of fact, it is astonish- 
ing how long communities may drink sewage-laden water 
comparative impunity, so long as the sewage contains 
no typhoid discharges. One case of typhoid imported into 
Watershed will set a city in a blaze. 
The malevolent Deus in the sewage machina is, of 
course, a germ—the Bacillus typhosus of Eberth. The 
nishing recentness of much of our most important 
knowledge is nowhere better illustrated than in the case 
of typhoid. Although there had been vague descriptions 
of a fatal fever, slow and lingering in its character, and 
companied by prolonged stupor and delirium, which was 
*80clated with camps and dirty cities and famines, from 
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Wipe its Feet 


as far back as the age of Cesar, the first description clear 
enough to be recognizable was that of Willis, of an epi- 
demic during the English civil war in 1643, both Royalist 
and Roundhead armies being seriously crippled by it. 
Since that time a smouldering, slowly-spreading fever has 
been pretty constantly associated with armies in camps, 
besieged cities, filthy jails and famines, to which accord- 
ingly have been given the names, familiar in historical 
literature, of ‘‘famine fever,” ‘‘jail fever’ and “ military 
fever.” 

So slowly, however, did accurate knowledge come, that 
it was actually not until 1837 that it was clearly and defi- 
nitely recognized that this famine fever was like Mrs. 
Malaprop’s Cerberus, ‘‘Two gentlemen at once’’—one 
form of it being typhus or “‘ spotted fever,” which has now 
become almost extinct in civilized communities; the other, 
the milder, but more persistent form, which, like the poor, 
we have always with us, called, from its resemblance to the 
former, ‘‘typhoid”’ (“‘typhus-like’’). 

Typhus was a far more virulent, rapid and fatal fever 
than its twin survivor, though as to the relations between 
the two diseases, if any, we are quite in the dark, as 
the former practically disappeared before the days of bac- 
teriology. The fact of its disappearance is both significant 
and interesting, in that it was unquestionably due to the 
ranker and viler forms of both municipal and individual 
filthiness and unsanitariness, which even our moderate 
progress in civilization has now abolished. There can be 
no question but that, with a step higher in the scale of 
cleanliness, and further quickening of the biologic con- 
science, typhoid will also disappear. 


The Age of Perfumes in Place of Baths 


YPHUS, the bubonic plague, the sweating sickness, were 

alike plagues and products of times when table scraps 
were thrown on the dining-room floor and covered daily 
with fresh rushes for a week at a stretch, and fertilizer 
accumulated in a dining-room as now in a modern stable. 
Clothing was put on for the season, shirts were unknown, 
and strong perfumes took the place of a bath. Michelet’s 
famous characterization of the Middle Ages in one phrase 
as ‘‘Un mille ans sans bain’’ (‘‘a thousand years without 
a bath’’), was absolutely just. 

Doubtless certain habits of our own to-day will be 
regarded with equal disgust by our descendants. Typhus, 
by the way, may possibly be remembered by the dramatic 
** Black Assize”’ of Oxford, in 1577, in which not merely 
the wretched prisoners in the jail, but the jurors, the 
lawyers, the judges and every official of the court were 
attacked, and many of them died. 

It was only in 1856 that the method of transmission of 
the disease was clearly recognized, and, in 1880, that the 
bacillus was discovered and identified by the bacteriolo- 
gist Eberth, whose name it bears, so that it is only within 
the last thirty years that real weapons have been put into 
our hands with which to begin a fight of extermination 
against the disease. 

What is the habitat of our organism, and is it increasing 
its spread? Its habitat is the entire civilized world, and it 
goes wherever civilization goes. In this sense its spread is 
increasing, but, in every other, we have good ground for 
believing that it is on the wane. Positive assurance, either 
one way or the other, is, of course, impossible, simply for 
the reason that the disease was not recognized until such 
a short time ago that no statistics of any real value for 
comparison are available; and, secondly, because even 
to-day, on account of its insidious character and the aston- 
ishing variety of its forms, and degrees of mildness and 
virulence, a considerable percentage of cases are yet un- 
recognized and unreported. 

It might be mentioned in passing that this statement 
applies to the alleged increase of nearly all diseases which 
are popularly believed to be modern inventions, like ap- 
pendicitis, insanity and cancer. We have no statistics 
more than thirty years old which are of the slightest real 
value for purposes of comparison. 

However, when it comes to the number of deaths from 
the disease there is a striking and gratifying diminution 
for twenty years past, which is increasing in ratio instead 
of diminishing. That we are really getting control of 
typhoid is shown by the, at first sight, singular and 
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decidedly unex- 
pected fact that 
it is no longer a 
disease of cities, 
but of the coun- 
try. The death 
rate per thou- 
sand living in 
the cities of the 
United States is 
lower than in 
the rural districts. For instance, the mortality in the State 
of Maryland, outside of Baltimore, is two and one-half 
times as great as that in the city itself. Our period of 
greatest outbreak in the large cities is now the month of 
September, when city dwellers have just returned from 
their vacations in the pure and healthful country, bringing 
the bacilli in their systems. 

The moral is obvious. Great cities are developing some 
sort of a sanitary conscience. Farmers and country dis- 
tricts have as yet little or none. Bad as our city water 
often is, and defective as our systems of sewage, they 
cannot for a moment compare in deadliness with that most 
unheavenly pair of twins, the shallow well and the vault 
privy. A more ingenious combination for the dissemina- 
tion of typhoid than this precious couple could hardly have 
been devised. The innocent householder sallies forth, 
and, at an appropriate distance from his cot, he digs two 
holes, one about thirty feet deep, the other about four. 
Into the shallower one he throws his excreta, while upon 
the surface of the ground he flings abroad his household 
waste from the back stoop. The gentle rain from heaven 
washes these various products down into the soil and 
percolates gradually into the deeper hole. When the inter- 
esting solution has accumulated to a sufficient depth it is 
drawn up by the old oaken bucket or modern pump, and 
drunk. Is it any wonder that in this progressive and 
highly-civilized country three hundred and fifty thousand 
cases of typhoid occur every year, with a death penalty of 
10 per cent.? Counting half of these as workers, and the 
period of illness as two months, which would be very 
moderate estimates, gives a loss of productive working 
time equivalent to thirty thousand years. Talk of ‘“‘cheap 
as dirt”! It is the most expensive thing there is. 


Sewage Mightier than the Sword 


YPHOID still abundantly earns its old name of “ mili- 
tary fever,” and its sinister victories in war are even 
more renowned than its daily triumphs in peace. Strange 
as it may seem, the deadliest enemy of the soldier is not 
bullets, but bacilli, and sewage is mightier than the sword. 
For instance, in the Franco-Prussian War typhoid alone 
caused 60 per cent. of all the deaths. In the Boer War it 
caused nearly six thousand deaths as compared with 
seventy-five hundred from wounds in battle, while other 
diseases caused five thousand more. In the majority of 
even modern campaigns from two-thirds to five-sixths of 
all deaths are due to disease and not to battle. It may be 
that we sanitarians will achieve the ends of the peace 
congresses by an unexpected route, and make war a 
healthful and comparatively harmless form of national 
gymnastics. Its battle-mortality rate, for the number 
engaged, is little above football now! 
Given the bacillus, how does it get into the human 
system? Here the evidence is so abundant and over- 
whelming that we may content ourselves with bald 
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statements of fact. The three great routes of this pesti- 
lence are water, milk and flies. Of the three, the first is 
far the most common and important. While only a rough 
statement is possible, probably 85 per cent. of all cases 
from water, 5 per cent. from milk, 5 per cent. through 
flies and 5 per cent. through other channels would fairly 
represent the percentage. 

That it is conveyed through water is as certain as that 
the sun rises and sets. The only embarrassment in prov- 
ing it lies in selecting from the swarm of instances. There 
is the classic case of the Swiss villages on opposite sides of 
the same mountain chain, the second of which drew its 
water supply from a spring that came through the moun- 
tain from a brooklet running by the first village. Typhoid 
fever broke out in the first village, and, twenty days later, 
it appeared in the second village, twenty miles away on 
the other side of the mountain. Colored particles thrown 
into the brook on one side promptly appeared in the spring 
upon the other. Then there was the gruesome modern 
instance of Plymouth, Pennsylvania, in 1885. A single 
case of imported typhoid occurring on the watershed of 
a reservoir was followed, thirty days later, by an epidemic 
of eleven hundred cases in a population of eight thousand. 

An equally vivid instance came under my own observa- 
tion. A school and a penitentiary drew their water supply 
from the same power-flume, carrying a superb volume of 
purest water from a mountain stream. Early in the 
autumn a single case of typhoid appeared in a small town 
near the head of the flume. The discharges were thrown 
into the swiftly-running water. Two weeks later an epi- 
demic of typhoid broke out in the school, and, three weeks 
later, in the penitentiary. An unexpected freak, however, 
was the appearance of fifteen or twenty cases in another 
State institution farther down on the same stream, 
which did not draw its water supply from the flume, but 
from deep wells of tested purity. This wasa puzzle, until it 
was found that, owing to a fall in the wells, the water from 
the flume had been used for sprinkling and washing pur- 
poses in the institution, being allowed to run through the 
water-pipes only at night, while the well water was used 
in the daytime. This was enough to contaminate the 
pipes, and a small epidemic began, which promptly stopped 
as soon as the cause was suspected and the flume water no 
longer used. 

This last instance is peculiarly interesting, as illus- 
trating how typhoid infection gets into milk, the sec- 
ond—though at long interval—most frequent means of 
its spread. It does notcome from the cow, for, fortunately, 
none of the domestic animals, with the possible exception 
of the cat, is subject to typhoid. Nor is it possible that 
cattle, drinking foul and even infected water, can transmit 
the bacillus in their milk. That superstition was exploded 
long ago. Every epidemic of typhoid spread by milk— 
and there are scores of them now on record—can be traced 
to the handling of the milk by persons suffering from mild 
forms of typhoid, or engaged in waiting upon members of 
the family who are ill of the disease, or the dilution of milk 
with infected water, or even, almost incredible as it may 
seem, to such slight contamination as washing the cans 
with infected water. 


The Fly that Never Wipes Its Feet 


EALTH officers now watch like hawks for the appear- 

ance of any case of typhoid among or in the families of 
dairymen. The New York City Board of Health, for in- 
stance, requires the weekly filing of a certificate from the 
family physician of all dairymen that no such cases 
exist. And the more intelligent dairymen keep a vigi- 
lant eye upon any appearance 
of illness accompanied by fever 
. among their employees, some 
that I have known even keep- 
ing a fever thermometer in the 
barn for the purpose of testing 
every suspicious case. How 
effective such precautions can 
be made may be illustrated by 
the fact that, in the past five 
years, there has not been a sin- 
gle epidemic of typhoid trace- 
able to milk in Greater New 
York, even with its inadequate 
corps of ten inspectors, and the 
six States they have to cover. 
The moment a single case of 
typhoid appears, the dairy or 
milkman supplying that cus- 
tomer is given a most rigid 
special inspection, and, if any source of infection can be dis- 
covered, the milk is shut out of New York City until the 
Department is satisfied that all danger has been removed. 
One or two lessons of this sort are enough for a whole 
county of dairymen. The danger of transmission of 
typhoid through milk has been enormously exaggerated, 
and, like all other milk-born diseases, is entirely due to 
filthy handling, and may be prevented by intelligent 
sanitary policing. Even with our present exceedingly 
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imperfect. systems, probably not more than between 5 
and 10 per cent. of typhoid is transmitted in this way; 


and, if the water supply were kept clean, this would en- . 


tirely disappear. 

Typhoid may not only be transmitted from ‘‘the earth 
beneath” and ‘‘the waters under the earth,” but also from 
“the heavens above,’’ through the medium of flies and 
dust. The first method is bulking larger every day, espe- 
cially in country districts and in camps. The modus 
operandi is simplicity itself. The fly lives and moves and 
has its being in dirt. It breeds in dirt and it feeds on 
food, and, as it never wipes its feet, the interesting results 
can be imagined. Just to dispel any possible doubt, plates 
of gelatine have been exposed where flies could walk on 
them, then placed in an incubator, and within forty-eight 
hours there was a clearly-recorded track of the footprints 
of the flies written in clumps of bacilli sown by their filthy 
feet. More definitely, flies have been caught in the houses 
of typhoid patients, put under the microscope and their 
feet, stomachs and specks found swarming with typhoid 
bacilli. A single fly-speck may contain three thousand. 
Fortunately, we have a simple and effective remedy. We 
cannot disinfect the fly, nor make him wipe his feet, but 
we can exterminate him utterly! This sounds difficult, 
but it isn’t. Like the mosquito, the fly can only breed in 
one particular kind of place, and that place is a heap of 
dirt —preferably horse manure, but, at a pinch, dust-bins, 
garbage-cans, sweepings under porches or behind furniture, 
vaults—anywhere that dirt is allowed to remain undis- 
turbed for more than a week at a stretch. Abolish, 
screen or poison these dirt accumulations, and flies will 
disappear, and with them not merely risks from typhoid, 
but half a dozen other diseases, as well as all sorts of filth 
and much discomfort and inconvenience. It was largely 
through flies that the disgraceful epidemic of typhoid, 
which ravaged our camps on our own soil during the 
Spanish-American War, was spread. 


Infection from Poisoned Oysters 


T IS also believed that typhoid bacilli may be carried in 
the infected dust of streets and camps. Here again we 
are dealing with a dangerous public enemy to both health 
and comfort, which can and ought to be abated by cleanli- 
ness oilingsand sprinklings. Typhoid bacilli are also occa- 
sionally carried by shellfish, especially oysters, on account 
of the interesting modern custom of planting them in bays 
and harbors near the mouths of sewers to fatten them. 
The cheerful motto of the oysterman is, ‘‘The muddier 
the water the fatter the oyster.’’ And nowhere do the 
bivalves plump up more quickly than near the mouth of 
a sewer. 

The last method of transmission is by direct contact 
with the sick. This is a rare means of spread, so much so 
that it is generally stated that typhoid is not contagious; 
but it is a real source of danger and one against which 
precautions should by all means be taken. The only 
method is, of course, by the soiling of the hands of the 
nurse or other attendant, and then eating or touching food, 
or putting the fingers into the mouth before thoroughly 
cleansing. If the hands be washed with a strong anti- 
septic solution after waiting upon the patient, and the 
cheerful habit sometimes indulged in of putting fruit or 
other delicacies into the sick-room for a day or so, in the 
hope that they may tempt the appetite of the patient, 
and then taking them out and letting the children eat 
them as a treat, be abolished, and the nurse be not 
allowed to officiate in the kitchen, risk from this source will 
be done away with. Even with the utmost recklessness, 
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it would probably not cover more than one or two 
cent. of all cases. me 

When the bacillus has been introduced into the stoma 
through food or drink it rapidly proceeds to diffuse 
throughout the tissues of the body. Because the 
striking symptoms of the disease are diarrhea, abdom: 
distension and pain, and the most striking lesiong alter 
death ulcers in the small intestine, it was supposed 
the process was confined to the abdominal organs, This 
is now known to be an error, as cultures and e ‘ 
made from the blood and various parts of the body he 
shown the presence of the typhoid bacillus in almost * 
organ and tissue. This process of scattering, or invasig 
of the body, takes from three to ten days to accomplish: 
and the first sign of trouble is usually a feeling of depres. 
sion, with headaehe, and perhaps slight nausea, 
= characteristic bowel symptoms begin to show then. 
seives. 

This general invasion of the system throws an j teres. 
ing sidelight upon the subject of premonitions. There an 
several well-authenticated cases on record where indiyid. 
uals just before coming down with typhoid have deen 
strangely impressed with a sense of impending death, and 
have even gone so far as to make their wills and set th, 
affairs in order. Because these strong impressions ap. 
peared before any clearly-marked intestinal symptoms ¢ 
the disease, they have been put down in popular literatuy 
as instances of the ‘‘second sight,” or ‘‘sixth sense,” whic 
popular superstition believes many of us to possess unde 
certain circumstances. Now, however, we know that 
the tissues of that individual were already swarming with 
bacilli, and his fear of impending death was simply th 
effect of his toxin-laden blood upon his brain centres, |) 
other words, it was prophecy after the fact, like nearly all 
prophecies that happen to come true; and the “‘premoni- 
tion” was an early symptom of the disease itself. 

As it is, of course, difficult to fix the precise drink of 
water or mouthful of food in which the infection was 
conveyed, we were for a long time in doubt as to the length 
of time which it took to spread through the system—the 
‘‘period of incubation,” as it is termed —although we knew 
in a general way that it averaged somewhere about ten 
days. But, about a year ago, fortune was kind to us. A 
nurse in one of the Parisian hospitals, in a fit of despond- 
ency, decided to commit suicide. Like a true Parisienne, 
she would be nothing if not up-to-date, and chose as the 
most recherché and original method of departing this life 
to swallow a pure culture of typhoid germs, which she 
abstracted from the laboratory. Three days later she 
began to complain of headache, and within a week 
had developed a beautiful crop of symptoms, and a 
typical case of typhoid, from which, under modem 
treatment, she promptly recovered—a wiser and, we 
trust, a happier woman. 
























The Predisposing Factors Not Known 


B* JUST what avenue the infecting bacilli go from the 
stomach into the general system we do not know. 
Metschnikoff suggests that they can only penetrate the in- 
testinal wall through wounds or abrasions of the mucous 
membrane, made by intestinal worms or other parasites. 
Certain it is that the average stomach hasa considerable de 
gree of resisting power against them, for in no known civil 
epidemic has the number of those who caught the disease 
exceeded 10 per cent. of the total number drinking the 
infected water or milk. In one or two camps in time of war 
the percentage has risen as high as 18 or 20 per cent. of 
those exposed, but this is exceptional. However, now 
that we know that intestinal symptoms do not constitute 
the entire disease, and may even be entirely absent, we 
strongly suspect that many cases of slight depression, with 
feverishness, loss of appetite, and disturbances of the 
digestion, which occur during an epidemic, may really 
have been very mild cases of the disease. One of the 
singular features of the disease is that, 
unlike many other infections, we af 
entirely unable to say what conditions 
or influences seem either to protect 
against it or to predispose toward it. I 
the days when we believed it to be 
an exclusively intestinal disease it was 
naturally supposed that chronic digestive 
disturbances, and especially acute a’ 

of bowel trouble or dysentery, would pre 
dispose to it, but this has been entirely 
disproved. Soldiers in barracks with | 
chronic digestive disturbances, and evel 
with dysentery, have shown no higher 
percentage of typhoid during an epidemic 
than others. Nor does it seem much more 
likely to occur in those who are constitt 
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YOUNG LORD STRANLEIGH 


just completed the fastening 
of the last button on his right- 
hand glove, and was examining it 
most critically asa connoisseur seri- 
ously scrutinizes any work of art. 1W 
He was about to step into the hall , | es 


Yiu cs Lord Stranleigh had 


when he became aware of some sort / 
of altercation going on at hisfront - 
door. By the sounds that came to 
him he surmised that at least three 

of his entourage were endeavoring 

to persuade some people outside to 
remain there. 

Softly Stranleigh opened the door 
and stepped gingerly into the hall. 
“What is the trouble, Perkins?” 
he asked. 

‘Why, my lord,” said Perkins, 
who seemed flushed and in a rather 
excited condition, ‘‘here’s a lot of 
navvies as insists on seeing your 
lordship. I’m a-telling of them, sir, that such a thing’s 
impossible without making an appointment.” 

A hush had fallen on the five men clustered together in 
the porch outside the moment Perkins had addressed his 
master as ‘‘my lord.” Theapplicants foradmission ceased 
their clamor, and stared stolidly at this unaccustomed 
picture of exquisite and indolent manhood before them. 

Lord Stranleigh smiled slowly upon them, then said to 
his doorkeeper : 

“Perkins, I am astonished at you. You do not use 
your powers of observation when you go 
into the country with me. These men are 
not navvies, but farm laborers. You wish 
to see me?”’ he added, addressing the 
group. ‘‘For what reason?” 

The leader pulled his forelock in awkward and 
embarrassed fashion. 

“Sir,’”’ he said, ‘‘we be varm laborers, as your 
lordship sees. Us be tenants of yours.” 

“Tenants of mine? In that case it is Mr. Wilson 
you wish to see.” 

‘Us has seen enough of Mr. Wilson, my lord.” 

“Ah, you are acquainted with my agent, then? Where 
do you come from?” 

“Us comed up to Lunnon by excursion train this marn- 
in’. Three-and-six return, third class. Had to leave at 
seven o’clock this marnin’, sir, and get back in middle of 
night.”’ 

“Yes, but where from? 
bark on your excursion?” 

“Us comed from Muddlebury, sir.’’ 

‘But, my good man, I own no land in Muddleshire.”’ 

‘Yes, my lord, ’ee do. Four thousand acres ’ee do have 
in Muddleshire, and one carner touches the county town 
of Muddlebury.”’ 

‘Well, that’s news to me. I’ve never visited Muddle- 
bury that I know of. However, gentlemen, step inside. 
We can’t discuss the land question on the door-step. 
Perkins, tell Ponderby to telephone Mr. Wilson. Ask 
him to jump into a cab and come here as quickly as he 
can.” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

Stranleigh did not take his uninvited guests into the 
small business room, for there were only two chairs in that 
apartment, but he led them to the large library on the 
ground floor, a sombre but impressive place, lined as it 
was with richly-bound volumes of all sizes, from floor to 
ceiling. The five men huddled together, as if for mutual 
protection, and kept tumbling over one another’s feet. 
They were plainly abashed by the splendor of their sur- 
roundings. Stranleigh, in his most affable manner, en- 
deavored to put them at their ease. He waved away the 
liveried servant who had followed them in, and himself set 
out chairs for the coterie. 

“Sit down, sit down,” he cried cordially. ‘‘Mr. Wilson 
will be here in a few minutes,” but this information did not 
seem to cheer them up at all. They drew long faces as they 
seated themselves gingerly on the extreme forward edge 
of the leather-covered chairs, stamped on the back with 
the Stranleigh coat-of-arms. 

““You’ve had a long journey this morning?” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

‘‘And did you come directly from the terminus to my 
house? ” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

‘‘Ever been in London before?” 

‘‘No, my lord.” 

Stranleigh, seeing their embarrassment, asked no 
further questions. He touched a button, and when a 
servant appeared said : 


At what station did you em- 





“Then I Submit, with 
All Due Respect, that, 
in Asking You to Exercise 
This Power, I am Not Requesting You to Break the Law” 


THE LAW AT MUDDLEBURY 


By Robert Barr 


ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE GIBBS 


“Bring in five gipsy tables and five quarts of beer, 
bottled, the best you have, with bread, butter and cheese.” 

This welcome refection was speedily set before them, 
and they noticed that the servant treated them with as 
much respect as if they were five dukes. They seemed 
almost afraid to indulge in such a mundane act as eating 
and drinking in a room that appeared to them like a king’s 
hall; but, when once they set to, five little tables were 
quickly swept clean, and the excellence of the beer gave 
them a confidence they had not hitherto possessed except 
when wrangling with the servants at the door. 

‘‘Now,”’ said Stranleigh, throwing one leg over the other 
atid:leaning back, ‘‘I rather think you’re on a wild-goose 
chase. Still; if you know my friend Wilson, there may be 
more in your quest than I am able to perceive at the 
present moment. I’m certain I don’t own any land in 
Muddleshire, but I won’t insist on the point. What is 
your grievance, may I ask?” 

In plain English they told this story: 

‘“My lord, we live in cottages on your lordship’s estate, 
and we work for the farmers that are tenants of your 
farms. Now, these cottages are two or three hundred 
years old, built of timber and brick and plaster, with 
thatched roofs. The roofs leak, and the floor is ten inches, 
and sometimes more, below the level of the road. Mr. 
Wilson, he won’t spend a penny on repairs, and the 
farmers, they won’t. Times is too bad, they says, and the 
cottages belong to Lord Stranleigh, they says. He ought 
to mend them, they says, and Mr. Wilson says as it’s 
neither the farmer’s business nor Lord Stranleigh’s busi- 
ness; that us ought to mend them ourselves.”’ 

‘‘You say the farmers should do it; the farmers say I 
should do it; Wilson says you should do it, and between 
the three stools you come to the ground, or at least ten 
inches or a foot below it, as you remarked.” 

The farm laborers laughed. They liked this young man, 
and his beer was excellent. In all their long lives they had 
never tasted anything to compare with it. 

‘‘Well, my lord, in the wet weather there’s a good bit of 
sickness round about: coughs and colds and such like, on 
account of the dampness, and here and there a touch of 
fever.” 

‘‘How many tenants do you represent?” 

‘‘There’s between thirty and forty of us; thirty or 
forty families, and -we’ve all subscribed a bit, and us five 
came up to see you, my lord. We're poor men, witha hard 
struggle to keep bread in the mouths of our children, but 
the farmers be rich, and ——’” the speaker paused, con- 
fused, suddenly seeing he was drifting into personalities. 
Stranleigh smiled. 


‘‘Then there’s another matter,” con- 
tinued the speaker. ‘‘Good tenants 
have been turned out of the best cot- 
tages, and these cottages have been let 
to London people for the summer, at 
rents that a laboring man can’t pay, 
and this crowds the rest of us into the 
poorer cottages where there isn’t enough 
room.”’ 

The conversation had acquired quite 
a basis of equality when it was sud- 
denly interrupted by the opening of the 
door. 

‘*Mr. Wilson, my lord,” and a brisk, 
businesslike man of forty, with a shrewd, 
somewhat hard face, came in, hat in 
hand. 

*‘Good-morning, Lord Stranleigh. 
You wish to see me?” 

‘*Yes,”’ drawled Stranleigh. 

Wilson cast his eye over the group, 
which was now on its feet. 

‘‘Ah, Stiles, you’ve come to London, have you? What 
mutiny are you heading to-day?” 

The man addressed as Stiles had been the speaker of the 
delegation. The advent of Wilson seemed to have tied his 
tongue. He made no answer. 

‘‘These people, my lord,” said Wilson, ‘‘are pot-house 
politicians. You can’t satisfy them. If you gave them 
the earth they’d grumble.” 

“‘Sit down, sit down, sit down!” cried Stranleigh with 
some impatience. ‘‘Do I own property in Muddleshire?”’ 

‘Four thousand acres, my lord.” 

“Well, the men were right in that, any- 
how. There seems to be some dispute, 
Mr. Wilson, as to whose duty it is to repair 
the cottages.” 

‘Oh, there’s no dispute at all, my lord.” 

“Really?” 

‘‘No. Each of these men signed a repairing lease. 
It’s the duty of the tenants to repair their own 
cottages, which they are entirely too lazy to do. It 
only means a handful of thatch on the roof, and a bit of 
plaster here and there on the walls.” 

“What have you to say to that, Mr. Stiles?’ asked 
Stranleigh. 

Stiles moistened his lips two or three times. 

“Well, my lord, I don’t know that I can say anything 
to it.” 

‘Ts it true you have signed repairing leases?’’ 

‘*Well, my lord, we all signed something: we had to. 
You see, a poor man has no choice. He must have a cot- 
tage near the farm where he works: on the farm if possible. 
Well, as I tell you, there’s too few cottages, and if Mr. 
Wilson here says, ‘You sign this or you can’t get the 
cottage,’ why, you've got to sign it.’’ 

“‘Oh, there’s no coercion about it at all,’”’ cried Wilson 
with a touch of anger. ‘‘These men are constitutional 
grumblers. The cottages are as good as any others in the 
county. Besides, if they do not wish to sign a repairing 
lease, there are houses to let in the village of Muddlebury.” 

**What do you say to that, Mr. Stiles?” 

**Yes, my lord, there’s sometimes houses to let in the 
village, but they’re beyond the means of a farm laborer. 
Mr. Wilson might just as well tell me there’s houses to let 
in London. That’s no good to me, if they are not near my 
work, and if they’re beyond the wages I earn.” 

“It does seem to me hard lines, Wilson,’ protested 
Stranleigh. ‘‘They tell me some of the best cottages are 
rented to Londoners for the summer. Is that true?” 

““Why, of course. A Londoner pays for a month three 
times as much as these people are willing te pay for a year.” 

“Oh, that’s all very well, Wilson, but these people be- 
long to the soil. They certainly have the first claim to the 
cottages.” 

The delegation drew a deep and simultaneous sigh. 

“Tf you will allow me to discuss this matter with you 
privately, my lord 

“Oh, it isn’t important enough for that,” said Stran- 
leigh airily. 

“No, indeed,” agreed Wilson; “‘it isn’t important at all.” 

The delegation looked with alarm toward Stranleigh. 
They felt that the forceful Wilson was carrying all before 
him, while they sat dumb in his presence. But, as they 
looked, they saw an astonishing sight. Lord Stranleigh’s 
eyelid that was farthest away from Wilson slowly closed. 
The other remained open. Could they believe their senses? 
This great nobleman had actually winked at them! 

“I hope, my lord,” continued Wilson, with the confi- 
dence of a man who has never yet been interfered with, 
“that you will leave this matter in my hands. There is 
no use in your keeping a dog and barking yourself. I 
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understand the situation, and I understand the people. 

With all due respect to you, Stiles, and to those who have 
come with you, and those you represent, you are a neigh- 
borhood of grumblers.”’ 

Poor Stiles muttered something in his throat, and the 
rest of the delegation shifted uneasily on their luxurious 
chairs. Lord Stranleigh leaned back in his armchair, his 
eyes partially closed, and a semi-comical twist disturbed 
his lips. It amused him to observe how cocksure Wilson 
was that he could mould his master into whatever shape 
pleased him. 

“If you give way in one thing, my lord, you must be 
prepared to give way in all,” Wilson said. ‘‘The farmers 
will want repairs to their houses and outbuildings when 
they learn how successful their laborers have been in get- 
ting you to listen to their complaints.” 

“‘Have the farmers taken their holdings on repairing 
leases, too?” 

“Certainly, my lord. Furthermore, the moment you 
began repairing there’d be no end to it. They’d all want 
a bathroom next.” 
~ “‘Haven’t you, then, got bathrooms in your cottages?” 
asked Stranieigh in surprise. ‘‘How do you manage?” 

“‘We takes a washtub every Saturday night, my 
lord,”’ said Stiles. 

‘Well, gentlemen, I have quite made up my mind not 
to sanction any repairs to the cottages. Mr. Wilson’s 
arguments are unanswerable, and you have not even en- 
deavored to reply to them. I am much obliged to you, 
Wilson, for coming so promptly when telephoned for. I 
know you're a busy man, so I’ll excuse you.” 

“Thank you, my lord. Good-day, my lord,” and the 
energetic Wilson departed. 

The delegation had risen to its feet, glum and dumb. 
Stranleigh waved his hand. 

‘Sit down, gentlemen,” he said. ‘‘Talking’s dry work, 
and you have been unduly garrulous, so I think a round 
of beer won’t hurt you.” 

He touched a button and gave the order. The laborers 
smacked their lips, and seated themselves once more. 

‘‘Now, gentlemen,” began Lord Stranleigh, as soon as 
the beer was brought and the servant gone—he knew 
politicians always addressed laborers as ‘‘gentlemen,” 
and so followed the example—‘‘I shall seize the first 
opportunity and run down to Muddlebury. You, Mr. 
Stiles, can probably get a day off, and 
accompany me as guide around the 
property. I should like to know the 
lay of the land and to study the needs 
of the people. I am rather a stupid 
person, but you may have noticed 
that, when a thing is explained very 
clearly to me, I sometimes grasp a few 
of the details. What I have practi- 
cally made up my mind to do, subject 
to the information gained on the visit 
I have referred to, is this: I shall 
leave the old cottages as they stand, 
if they are picturesque. We wiil allow 
Wilson to let them to Londoners 
who don’t know any better. I shall 
get into touch with the best cottage 
architect there is in England, and 
I shall build new cottages, each of 
which will be equipped with a bath- 
room. Where do you get water? 
From wells?” 

**Yes, my lord.” 

‘Very good. I shall look into the 
water supply also. I think I can guar- 
antee you nice, sanitary, new cottages 
within six months, perhaps less, and 
yet keep my promise to Wilson that I 
shall not repair the bathless huts now 
in existence. Of course, if these cot- 

tages you are occupying turn out to 
be ugly structures I shall have them 
demolished when the new buildings 
are ready for occupation. And now, 
gentlemen, enough of business for one 
day. Let us devote the rest of the time 
to pleasure. None of you has been in London before, I 
think yousaid. Complete strangers without even a map?” 

“Yes, my lord.” * 

“Very well; I'll lend you my chief automobile until 
four o’clock this afternoon. It will hold seven very com- 
fortably. I shall instruct my chauffeur to bring you back 
at four, then we will have tea.” 

He pressed a button, and asked Perkins to send in 
Henri, the chauffeur. When that exquisite individual 
appeared, looking very natty in the Stranleigh livery, his 
master said to him: 

“Henri, please telephone down to Messrs. Cook & 
Sons at Ludgate Circus, and tell them to have ready for 
you, within half an hour, one of their best guides to 
London. Here are five friends of mine from the country, 
and I wish them to see everything worth while that can 
be seen from now till four o’clock, at which hour I shall 
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He Roared, “and Get Out of This Office” “ 
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expect you here. You will have nothing to do but to see 
that you don’t exceed the speed limit. You will go wher- 
ever Cook’s London guide directs you to go. Do you 
understand?” 

The chauffeur cast a contemptuous glance at the delega- 
tion. A good chauffeur is an employee of pride, and, in 
the realms of service, the lines of caste are much more 
marked than in what is commonly called good society. 
Lord Stranleigh knew what was passing in the chauffeur’s 
mind, and even suspected him of considering himself 
socially superior to the dignified Ponderby, valet to his 
lordship. Stranleigh made no attempt to argue or to 
command. Apparently not seeing the frown on the 
chauffeur’s brow, nor noticing his hesitation, Stranleigh 
indolently drew from his pocket two crisp Bank of England 
notes for five pounds each, and allowed them to rustle 
carelessly between his finger and thumb. 

“If for any reason it should be inconvenient for you to 
take the car out this morning,’’ said Lord Stranleigh, in 
his sweetest tones, ‘‘be so good as to telephone to the 
garage, and ask them to oblige me by sending their best 
chauffeur.” 

The crinkle of the banknote paper made itself audible 
to Henri, and his eyes removed from the delegation and 
fell upon the ten pounds. 

“Oh, it’s not inconvenient at all, my lord,’’ said Henri 
with great eagerness. 

Lord Stranleigh, folding the banknotes, handed them to 
the chauffeur, murmuring inaudibly a quotation from 
ancient Pistol: ‘‘‘My fury shall abate, and I the crowns 
will take,’”’ then aloud to Henri: 

‘Tell Cook’s man—the name is suggestive—to take you 
to one of the big restaurants where there is music, and 
there give you alla lunch. Return here promptly at four, 
and then prepare the car for a long journey into the 
country.” 

At four o’clock the members of the delegation again pre- 
sented themselves to Stranleigh, saying they had had the 
time of theirlives. After tea the automobile was again ready 
for them, and Stranleigh, quite unrecognizable in goggles 
and fur coat, got in with them. The delegation was a little 
anxious about its train, but when Stranleigh learned that 
it did not leave London till eight o’clock, he assured them 
they would have ample time to see a bit of the country, 
and be at the terminus before the hour of their departure. 
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Once clear of the London suburbs, Henri, at the insti- 
gation of his master, put on a speed entirely unsanctioned 
by law, slowing down only when they approached a town 
or a village. The Stranleigh luck accompanied the ve- 
hicle, for it fell into no police traps, although the speed 
and the oncoming of evening began to make Stranleigh’s 
guests exceedingly uneasy. How they ever were to get 
back to London in time for the excursion train none of 
them knew, and Stiles felt a delicacy at mentioning their 
quandary, having previously spoken to Lord Stranleigh 
about their anxiety on that score. Finally, Stiles, in 
astonishment, shouted out: 

‘‘Dang my buttons if there bean’t Bennett’s varm!” 

‘Yes, and there be Grice’s varm next door to un!” 
cried another. 

‘And that’s Muddlebury steeple on ahead,’”’ shouted 
a third, and then all five laughed. 
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Before they entered the village, and just alongside 
the railway station, Stranleigh ordered the car to 

“Now,” he said, “I'll put you down here, for we don't 
want to make a.sensation in Muddlebury, setting alj 
gossips’ tongues a-wagging. What is the principal hotel in 
the place?” 

‘The Stranleigh Arms,’’ replied Stiles. 

“Oh, well, I ought to feel at home there, but I don't 
wish any one to know I am spying out the land. My 
at the Stranleigh Arms will be Edmund Trevelyan. Can 
you remember that, Mr. Stiles?” 

“Oh, yes, my lord.” 

“Very well; if you could make it convenient to all 
there to-morrow at half-past ten, and accompany me on 
my rounds, I’d be very much obliged. Ask for Mr 
Trevelyan. If your master objects to letting you go two 
days in succession, engage a substitute, if you can, and 
I’ll pay for him.” 

‘Oh, that’s easily done, my lord.” 

“Very good. Then say to those whom you represent 
that you have seen Lord Stranleigh in London; that he 
has taken the matter under consideration, and will send 
them a written reply in a day or two. Until that time ] 
should rather have nothing said about my brief visit to 
Muddlebury.” 

All five assured Lord Stranleigh that they would be as 
mute as so many monuments, and, after farewells, Henri 
drove up to the Stranleigh Arms and under the arch into 
its old-fashioned courtyard, where Edmund Trevelyan 
received the warm welcome at an inn which is always 
extended to the owner of a huge sixty-horse-power ma- 
chine. 

The young man, in company with the deferential Stiles, 
completed the investigation of his own property by lunch- 
time next morning, and, after that meal, went back to 
London. A day later he summoned Wilson, told that 
displeased man his intentions toward the Muddleshire 
property, directed him to secure the best architect he 
could find, celebrated for the production of romantic and 
comfortable cottages, asked his agent to see that they 
were built, and then promptly forgot all about the matter. 

‘One morning, several months after the secret visit to 
Muddlebury, the Earl of Stranleigh was rudely awakened 
from his complacency. He was to be taught that, in spite 
of great riches and many titles, he was but a worm of the 
dust. An Englishman is a man until 
he is elected to office; then he ceases 
to be human and becomes official. 
Before an official who knows the law 
every one must tremble except the 
King. The British official is invari- 
ably honest, but that rather aggra- 
vates than mitigates his cold contempt 
for the layman. People who have had 
experience with the ‘‘grafter” in the 
West, and the granitelike honesty of 
the officeholder in England, have been 
known to prefer the genial good- 
fellowship and human sympathy of 
the pirate. . 

Lord Stranleigh found a letter on 
his breakfast-table that astonished 
without perturbing him. He little 
knew the nature of the breakers 
ahead. The following is a copy of the 
document which caused his eyebrows 
to rise, even if, at that moment, his 
hair did not follow suit: 


To Lorp STRANLEIGH OF WycHWCOD. 

My Lord: I am directed by the 
District Council of Muddlebury to call 
your attention to an action which I 
am desired to describe as not only 
high-handed but illegal. The Council 
is informed that you have caused 
to be erected on your property within 
its jurisdiction certain structures 
which they believe to be unauthor- 
ized. Soiree oe Act of Parliament 
(here followed the designations of the 
statutes referred to) any person or 
persons desiring to erect a building 
of any sort must first submit the plans thereof to the 
District Council, and must not proceed therewith, except 
at his own peril, without the authorization of the said 
Council. I am directed to ask you to produce the authori- 
zation for the erection of the cottages you have put up on 
your estate, or failing such production forthwith to remove 
the edifices you have erected. 

I have the honer to be, my lord, 


Your obedient servant, Pau. Tana 
J I . 


Secretary to the Muddlebury District Council. 


“Weil, P’ll be hanged!” said Stranleigh, and he might 
have added ‘‘drawn and quartered’”’ also. 

“Just get Mr. Wilson on the telephone,”’ he said to the 
man who was waiting on him, ‘“‘and ask him to favor me 
by coming here at once.” 

When Wilson arrived his lordship did not invite him to 
take the vacant chair at the breakfast-table. 
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cast your eye over that,” he said, handing him 


ae Wilson read it in silence. 


| + cain,” said he, when the persual was concluded, 
“Binns, the architect, neglected to send in his plans to 
the Council.” 


“Qh, you knew that was the law, did you?”’ 
“Certainly, my lord.” ‘ SO 
“Then why didn’t you see that Binns complied with it? 
“Jt wasn’t my place to do that, my lord. 
inns is a very celebrated and a very busy 
man, and he rather resents interference. I took 
it for granted he would comply with building 
regulations and all that sort of thing. 

“Quite so; but you are engaged to look after 
my interests, and, no matter how peremptory 
Binns may be, you should have seen to it that 
he submitted his plans to the Council, as that 
happens to be the law.” ; 

“Really, Lord Stranleigh, I think you area 
little unjust. I no more thought of teaching 
Binns his business in that direction than I 
should have ventured to ask him to change 
the proportions, or the style, or the mate- 
rials he used in the construction of the 
cottages.” * 

“Then you are entirely blameless in the 
matter?” 

“T think so, my lord.” 

“And, if Binns says it was your duty to do 
this, between the two stools I fall to the ground, 
or, rather, two fools, if Binns is not too great an 
architect for me to class him as one of the 
imbeciles.”’ 

Wilson reddened slightly, but. said nothing. 

“You have been in constant communication 
with Mr. Binns, and doubtless know his tele- 
phone number. Ring him up, and learn if he 
has reached his office yet. Tell him I wish to 
speak with him.” 

Wilson disappeared and shortly after re- 
turned. 

“Binns is on the ’phone, my lord,’’ he said. 

Stranleigh rose and went to the telephone. 

“Is that you, Mr. Binns? This is Lord Stranleigh. 
It’s about those cottages you built for me down in Muddle- 
shire.” 

“Oh, yes,’”’ replied Binns. 

“T received a letter this morning from the Rural Dis- 
trict Council, which informs me that the plans were not 
submitted to the proper official before the buildings were 
erected, and that we had therefore no authorization to 
proceed,”’ 

“Oh, I am sorry to hear that, Lord Stranleigh. Didn’t 
Mr. Wilson know that he must supply the plans to the 
District Council ?”’ 

“Wilson says that was your business.”’ 

“Oh, not at all, my lord. I merely supplied the plans, 
and sent down proper experts to see that the builders 
followed instructions. Your Mr. Wilson gave out the con- 
tracts, and, I believe, purchased the material. If he had 
placed the whole matter in my hands I should, of course, 
have seen that all formalities were carried out, or, even 
though I had nothing to do with letting the contracts, if 
Mr. Wilson had asked me to submit the plans to the 
Council I should very cheerfully have done so.” 

“Then it is entirely his fault?” 

“Undoubtedly, my lord.” 

“What would you advise me to do, Mr. Binns?” 

“Oh, you'll not have any trouble at all, Lord Stran- 
leigh. You're the big man of the place, and these District 
Councils are usually made up of tradesmen and a few 
professionals, who will take good care not to offend so 
powerful a neighbor as yourself. Still, you might choose 
the most urbane and suave solicitor you possess, and send 
him down to the next meeting of the Council. Let him 
take the plans with him. Tell him to apologize abjectly, 
and dwell a good deal on your desire to improve the dis- 
trict, hinting that these cottages are but a commencement. 
I understand that most of Muddlebury is built on your 
land, so I am sure you won’t meet any trouble.” 

‘Thank you very much, Mr. Binns. Good-morning.” 

“‘Good-morning, my lord.” 

Lord Stranleigh returned to the breakfast-room. 

‘Mr. Wilson,” he said, ‘I shall be obliged if you would 
let me know as soon as possible when and where the next 
meeting of the Muddlebury District Council takes place.” 

The District Council meets next Thursday, my lord, at 
ten o’clock, in the Town Hall, Muddlebury.” 

What a beastly early hour! Did you let the contracts 
for the cottages?” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

And buy the materials?” 

Yes, my lord. I thought it best to engage local build- 
ers, and they, as a rule, have not the capital necessary for 
the purchase of materials.”’ 

That was quite right. I always like to engage a local 
man when I can. Are the cottages finished?” 

Nearly all of them, my lord.” 
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“‘Any of them occupied yet?” 

“Some of them, my lord.” 

‘Has Stiles moved into his new cottage yet?” 

“Not yet, my lord.” 

“‘Nor any of the four men who were here with him?” 
“*No, my lord.” 

“‘H-m-m. That’s merely a coincidence, I suppose?” 
‘Coincidence, my lord? I don’t quite understand you.” 





The Stranleigh Luck Accompanied the Vehicle 


‘*You are not teaching Stiles and the rest that it is better 
to refuse when they are asked to form a delegation?” 

**Oh, no, my lord.” 

“T thought not. And it is equally absurd to suppose 
that you are giving an indolent person like myself a lesson 
in not interfering with the business of my own agents?”’ 

“‘T should be sorry if you believed that, my lord.” 

“T know you would be,’”’ said Stranleigh with one of his 
enigmatical smiles. 

“‘T shall go at once, my lord, to Muddlebury, and see the 
members of the District Council. I know them all, and I 
am sure I can rectify this error.” 

“Very well, do so; and while you are there see that the 
work on Stiles’ cottage is pushed forward a bit. If you 
fail with the District Council —that is, if you do not get the 
signatures of the majority of them to a statement that 
they will accept the plans—you must let me know by tele- 
graph, so that I can go down to Muddlebury on Wednes- 
day night, in time for their session on Thursday morning.” 

‘*Very good, my lord.” 

Wilson left the residence with an uneasy feeling that, 
for once, he had gone too far, and he cursed Stiles and 
his brethren, whereas he might better have cursed him- 
self. Lord Stranleigh was an easy-going employer as 
a rule, but sometimes exhibited unexpected stubbornness 
and a disconcerting knowledge of some subject whose 
details Wilson supposed were concealed from his lord- 
ship’s ken. 
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On reaching Muddlebury Wilson soon found that his 
mission was a failure. This District Council had a real 
live lord on the toasting-fork, and he was not going to be 
allowed to wriggle off until he was mighty well basted. 
The agent telegraphed to Stranleigh, and, on Wednesday 
night, his lordship occupied a room in the Stranleigh Arms. 

On Thursday morning at half-past ten he took his way 
to the Town Hall, hoping that the half-hour would have 
been sufficient for the Council to get 
through with its routine work. He 
carried a roll of building plans under 
his arm, and humbly he took off his 
hat as he tiptoed into the Council 
chamber. The solemn public body 
was in full session, every member 
being present, as it had become 
known that Lord Stranleigh would 
be there in person to plead his 
cause. 

The portly Hiram Greenleaves, 
the leading grocer of the place, 
was chairman of the Council. Mr. 
Timmins, the secretary, was one of 
the two solicitors who kept offices 
in Muddlebury. The rest of the 
Council were more or less important 
inhabitants of the place, with the 
exception of two stalwart farmers 
whose garb proclaimed their occu- 
pation, and one of whom, Mr. 
Bennett, Stranleigh afterward 
learned, was a tenant of his own. 
Neither the chairman nor the mem- 
bers gave any greeting to Stranleigh 
when he entered, but went on 
gravely with the business before 
them. It was well to let these 
whipper-snappers of the aristoc- 
racy, an absentee landlord at that, 
know of how little importance he 
was to the real working world. So 
the young man waited with great 
patience until the Town Hall clock 
struck eleven, hat in hand and roll 
under his arm. When the last re- 
verberation of the last bell-note had 
ceased, his lordship ventured to 
speak. 

“Mr. Chairman, I have come 
down from London especially to 
attend this meeting of your board. 
My name is Stranleigh. If you 
would have the kindness to let me 
know at what hour you could listen 
to my explanation regarding the 
cottages I have caused to be erected 
in this neighborhood I shall be delighted to return at any 
moment that suits your convenience.” 

There was an impressive silence for a minute or two, 
then the stout chairman spoke with great solemnity. 

‘“‘T don’t know that we can listen to any explanation, 
Lord Stranleigh. What we wish to see—and we wrote to 
you requesting its production—is the authorization under 
which you proceeded to build your cottages.” 

“It has distressed me to learn, Mr. Chairman, that, 
through an unfortunate misunderstanding between my 
agent and my architect, the plans were not submitted to 
you, as they should have been. I assure you, whatever 
your decision may be, that no disrespect was intended 
toward your honorable body, and I hope you will accept 
an expression of my profound regret for this inexcusable 
negligence. This failure to comply with the conditions of 
the law has caused me such dissatisfaction that I am here 
in person to apologize, when I might, perhaps, have sent 
my agent, my architect or my solicitor.” 

The mention of the word ‘‘solicitor’’ seemed to bring 
Paul Timmins to his feet. He belonged to the same honor- 
able profession. 

‘‘That’sall very well, Lord Stranleigh,”’ he said,‘‘ but your 
agent has already been down here trying to threaten us.” 

‘‘Not threaten you, I hope, sir,” protested Stranleigh 
mildly. 

‘‘Well, he attempted to show very eloquently that it 
would be to our advantage to conform with your lordship’s 
wishes, and, I dare say, if he had succeeded we wouldn’t 
have seen you here to-day. You must know, my lord, 
that before the law all men are equal, and we cannot treat 
you any differently than we would the humblest laborer 
on your estate.” 

‘‘T shall make no plea for preference, sir.” 

‘‘But, as I understand it, you are making a plea for 
preference. You have broken the law, and you ask us to 
do the same in your behalf.” 

“I sincerely beg your pardon, sir, but I come here 
with no such intention. If you tell me that the Council 
has no power to authorize my-cottages te remain, then I 
shall not say another word.” 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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The London Shop-Assistant 


MERICANS usually find 
A shopping in London both 
novel and agreeable, if 
figures of their expenditure are to be credited. Such 
figures are quite a staple of the London halfpenny news- 
papers every summer. They usually print them with an 
editorial welcome to ‘‘Our American Visitors,’’ remind- 
ing the latter that they are getting good value for their 
money, not only in merchandise, but also in the enjoy- 
ment of a civilization such as is unknown at home. 
~Between sixty and eighty thousand Yankees passed 
through the British metropolis last summer, it is estimated, 
and left seven to ten million dollars behind them. A third 
of this went to hotels and boarding-houses, and the rest 
chiefly to shopkeepers. The largest item of expenditure, 
nearly two million dollars, was for—antiques! Drapers, 
jewelers, tailors, dressmakers and haberdashers got about 
three millions, and the rest went for cabs, theatres, tobacco 
and sundries. The moment one steps into a large London 
shop things begin to happen. You are met at the door by 
a substantial, self-contained personage in a black frock 
coat. He bends his head gravely as he asks what 
is wanted, and, when told, receives your reply 
as though it were something having an exceed- 
ingly decisive bearing on a matter of international 
diplomacy—to say nothing, sir, of the kind 
personal favor to himself. Then he snaps his 
fingers and turns you over to an assistant, and 
presently you begin to learn that a London shop-assistant 
is radically different from an American department-store 
clerk. 
The keynote of our clerks is very often inattention. 
A witty newspaper paragrapher once said that ‘‘ When 
a man goes shopping in America he knows what he wants 
and doesn’t get it, while when the American woman goes 
shopping she doesn’t know what she wants and insists on 
having it.”” But sometimes she doesn’t get it, either. 


In the Clutches of the Shop-Assistant 


OW, the keynote of the London shop-assistant is 

attention. The quality of thisattention, unlike mercy, 

is often strained. It is no trouble for him (or her) to show 

goods. On the contrary, you may find it a good deal of 
trouble to get out of the shop without purchasing. 

What, sir! You see nothing that pleases? Dear me, 
sir!* 

Mr. Hawkins is crestfallen. He hands you over to Mr. 
Lloyd as though you were royalty. If Mr. Lloyd, who is 
Welsh, can’t sell you something, he passes you along to 
Mr. McAndrews, who is Scotch. If Mr. McAndrews is 
unsuccessful (there is but a single chance in ten thousand 
that he will be) it is not possible to get out of that shop 
except by being given back into custody of the personage 
who met you at the door. If you get away from him 
without buying it will be only after the utmost resources 
of the draper’s art have been exhausted and the shop’s 
entire stock shown up in the pleasantest way in the world. 
It will be most curious. It will be, to put it briefly, sir, 
most extraordinary! 

Perhaps you make a purchase, however. 

Well, Mr. Hawkins comes from behind his counter 
while you wait for your change. Ostensibly he is going to 
chat about the weather. Really, sir, you mustn’t leave 
England, now, with the impression that this has been a 
representative sum- ‘ 
mer! Unto him 
comes Mr. Lloyd, 
with a fine, soft 
steamer rug for 
admiration. If that 
isn’t tempting, then 
Mr. McAndrews joins | 
the weather confer- 
ence with some linen- 
mesh underwear. 
You are deftly led to 
approve linen mesh 
in principle, and re- 
gret that regular sizes 
never fit you. That 
doesn’t dash Mr. 
McAndrews in the least. He will send your measurements 
up to Belfast and have garments woven for you person- 
ally. Oh, but there isn’t time, you say—in a week the 
steamer sails. Bless me! says McAndrews, we can have 
them in three days, sir. 

As you count your change the personage on the front 
door approaches with a casual meteorological observation. 
Likewise, a steamer trunk for inspection. You admit the 
quality is good, but criticise the design. Ah! a very acute 
criticism, admits the frock-coated personage. We shall 
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make one to your own design, sir. How? In our trunk- 
shop, sir. Where? Upstairs. When? If in a hurry, sir, 
the day after to-morrow. 

They are by no means done with you, either, when you 
finally get into the street. For the bundles delivered at 
your hotel will be accompanied by a personal missive from 
Mr. Hawkins, who remains yours faithfully, and sends 
cuttings of choice fabrics from which the Bespoke Depart- 
ment is prepared to make you an overcoat. Mr. Hawkins 
need hardly say that, should you favor him with an order, 
he can assure you of satisfaction as regards fit and style. 

Of course, some Americans find the London shop- 
assistant a bit over-attentive. Others lose their zest for 
shopping when they begin to suspect that London shops 
have more than one price, as many have. It pays to 
barter with the London shopman. He wouldn’t dream of 
charging a lord the same price as a steel magnate. He 
would charge a lord more. Lords are slow pay, and Lon- 
don prices are varied to fit different purchasers. There is 
the spot-cash price—almost rock bottom. Then a higher 
price for the man who pays his bills quarterly. A higher 
for the man who pays yearly. Still a higher for those who 
pay every three or four years, as many English people do. 
Up at the top is a sort of ‘‘never-never”’ price for the cus- 
tomer who pays when some of his relatives die and leave 
him money. And this is about as stiff as it ought to be. 


Team-Work of the British Sales-Force 


UT the American business man who has wrestled with 
this problem of building upa retail sales-force is usually 
struck dumb by the magnificent team-work of Messrs. 
Hawkins&Company. They load him up with merchandise, 
and he is so intent upon studying them he never stops to 
ask himself how he’s going to get through customs. 

London’s great shops have hardly been brought up to 
the level of our department stores in organization, equip- 

ment, capitalization, buying methods or 
advertising. But in the detail of good 
personal salesmanship they are strikingly 
efficient. A capable London assistant will 
serve three to four hundred customers a 
day, reaching the latter aggregate on the 
long Saturdays, when some shops are open 
till eleven at night. He will serve several 
customers at once, too, giving each per- 
sonal attention. 

' In a press of business three or four 
assistants will play back and forth into 
one another’s hands, keeping everybody 
sweet and happy. 

Part of this efficiency is due to English 
courtesy—the same national trait that 
leads English people to say ‘‘Thank you!” 

in one of their slow elevators, by which the lift-boy knows 

that they want to get out at that floor. 

Part of it is due to caste—the definite class distinction 
that makes the person who sells socially lower than the 
person who buys. 

But behind these there is a system of training, and 
behind that a system of fines and rules, and behind that, 
still, an institution known as the ‘“‘living-in system,” 
which is an excellent thing. for the service, but often a 
doubtful thing for the clerk. As we have nothing like the 
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last-named system in this 
try a description of it May be 
interesting to American 

The training of an English shop-assistant is often elabo. 
rate. One of the prominent London shops, for instance, ig 
under the management of a Scotchman whose son lately 
left school and was ready for business life. Did his fathe 
give him a place in his own establishment? No, indeed 
Instead, he is going through the same course of de 
ment that landed his daddy in the executive chair, 

First, this boy is sent to a draper’s shop in a small pro. 
vincial town, and the father pays the shop fifty uineas 
($250) for the privilege of having him employed then. 
This is called a “premium,” and is paid all through the 
British commercial system, from retail shops to banks and 
machine works. The higher a firm’s standing the morea 
novice pays to serve for nothing, in many cases i 
himself, and very often influence is needed, as well as money, 
In this provincial shop that boy will have the whole 
drapery business before him in miniature. London, with 
its attractions, is far away, so his mind will be on bug- 
ness. He will learn to buy, ticket and inventory 
goods of every kind, to serve at the counter, to 
know makes, qualities, prices, demand, credits, 
During his three years he will live at the shop's 
expense, receiving no wages whatever. Then his 
father is to send him to Germany for a year, 
where he will serve in one of the large shops. By 
that time his experience secures a place without premium, 
But he will still get no pay, nor any in Paris, where 
another six months or a year will be spent. 

This five-year apprenticeship, rounded out by foreign 
experience, will give him a general knowledge such as is 
lacking where a boy comes up in a great London shop, 
His father will 
then bring him home and set him at work behind the 
counter at five dollars a week. But he is now considered 
available timber for making over into a specialist. In 
time he rises to a department and, if of the proper stuff, 
to the management. 


The Polish of London Experience 


OWN in the provinces boys and girls go into drapers’ 
shops as apprentices, beginning with sweeping, dusting 
stock, unpacking new goods, ticketing and learning them. 
It may be two years before the apprentice is given a trial 
behind the counter, where old hands coach him in the art 
of selling. Some novices develop awkwardness that sends 
them back to routine work again. 

A premium of one hundred and fifty dollars is required for 
a three-year term in many of these provincial shops, but it 
is paid, nowadays, chiefly as a means of binding the 
apprentice, so that he or she will stay and learn and be 
of value to the business. Some shops give the premium 
back in wages the third year. Others take novices with- 
out premium if they will stay four years, learning still 
more thoroughly. In both cases the shop boards the 
apprentice. 

When this novitiate is over many go up to the metrop- 
olis for ‘‘ London experience,”’ serving behind the counter 
a year or two without wages, the shop boarding them. 
There is a marked difference between methods of selling 
in the metropolis and in the provinces. For, in the lat- 
ter, much skill is needed in the ‘‘swapping”’ art peculiar 
to all rural districts as customers like to talk and haggle 
over prices. In London, on the contrary, selling calls fora 
certain alertness and readiness of knowledge and speech, 
while the grades of goods are usually better. When these 
emigrants return home they have a post-graduate finish 
and get better wages. Many of them secure places in 
London. Scotland and Wales furnish the majority of 
London assistants. Trade is in the Scotchman’s blood. 
‘‘As for us,” says Taffy, ‘‘wherever you find a Welshman 
you find a good cricketer, a good singer and a good 
draper.”’ 

Under a system of training like this the clerk has an 
opportunity of really learning his business. Training isn’t 
all of it, however. } 

What makes the London assistant so very attentive 
when you deal with him is a hard-and-fast schedule of 
fines imposed for inattention, of which a penalty known as 
the “‘swop” is most interesting. The ‘‘swop” may 
amount to only a shilling. But it is imposed whenever 4 
clerk permits a customer to leave the shop without pur- 
chasing. Three ‘‘swops” are usually equivalent to 
discharge. 

As administered in some English shops, this fine is not @ 
lovely thing. But it certainly promotes good service, and 
might be modified to accomplish its end more mercifully. 

When an assistant has exhausted all resources to make 
asale and failed, he protects himself against the ‘‘swop”’ in 
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ne is to hand the obdurate customer over to 
nt, who in turn becomes responsible. The 


two ways. on 
anothet = call the usher at the front door, who takes 


other 1s o- : 
responsibility upon himself, and thus has a chance 
Tay mistakes, to explain deficient stock or other 
: ings of the establishment. 
The “swop” is only one of many penalties imposed in 


here ae other covering errors in charges or addition, 
handling of stock, failure to make sales records, 

ete. They range from a penny to several shillings. Some 
yers are unquestionably severe, and are said to make 
these fines a source of revenue. As ushers impose them, 
there is also a powerful weapon for persecution. Much 
publicity has lately been given this system in England, 
however, and to-day many of the better shops are relax- 
ing their penalties. The “swop” is usually abolished first 
of sll. An employer clears his skirts by turning all fines 


into the fund that supports a shop library. 
Good and Bad of the Living-In System 


Eof the large shops in South London exhibited itsfine- 
book, with a tabulation showing that three hundred 
and fifty employees paid about a dollar apiece in such 
penalties the past year. Most of these fines were imposed 
for sins against the establishment’s accounting system. 
The individual average would have been smaller, the pro- 
prietor explained, had excessive amounts against a few 
names been deducted. These represented flagrantly 
careless employees who were weeded out by this method. 
The total of three hundred and fifty dollars went into the 
employees’ reading-room fund. ; 

Back of the fines lies the “‘living-in”’ system. 

This has been widely discussed in England the past two 
or three years. Reformers want to abolish it by law, 
charging that shop-people are slaves whose every action is 
regulated by employers. Employers, on the other hand, 
maintain that the living-in system is necessary in good 
organization, and un- | 
objectionable when ; | 
honestly conducted. / = 

Both sides seem to ,/ jam 
be right. f 

Theliving-in system | /, 
is an outgrowth of 
days when retail 
shops were small. 
Two or three appren- | 
tices ate at'the pro- '| //| 
prietor’s own table, | | 
lived in his home, \ 
and sometimes mar- 
ried his daughters or 
succeeded to the shop. 

But large retail stores, financed by joint-stock com- 
panies, spread over acres of ground, and employing hun-- 
dreds of men and women, have grown up under modern 
conditions. Instead of the employer’s family table there 
is now the great dining-room, in which clerks eat all their 
meals in relays. For the bedrooms over the old-fashioned 
shop there have been substituted huge barracklike dor- 
mitories, either above the store or in near-by streets. In 
these the clerks sleep in single beds, two to six in a room. 
Separate dormitories are maintained for men and women. 
But rules regulate the leisure hours of employees as rigidly 
as fines govern their working hours. Every one must be in 
by a certain hour at night. Association between the sexes 
is forbidden. Assistants cannot marry until they secure 
an extra wage allowance to set up a home. It is charged 
that employers often ‘‘sweat” their people by poor, in- 
sufficient food. There may be weekly deductions from 
wages for medical attendance that is not needed, for a 
library that is a farce, for a piano bought over and over 
again. 

These charges are unquestionably true of many shops. 

So the living-in system has an active opposition. A shop- 
assistants’ union fights it generally with mass meetings, 
lectures and newspaper articles, and also in detail, through 
negotiations with individual employers for its abolish- 
ment. Like most British labor unions, it has its own 
member in Parliament. 
_ Fair-minded employers admit that the living-in system 
18 Wrong when abused, and concede that a certain element 
of shop proprietors use it as a means of enslaving and 
sweating their people. 

But they also hold that it is unobjectionable when man- 
aged honestly, as well as necessary in securing a good class 
: employees. A London shop draws most of its clerks 
Tom small towns in England, Scotland and Wales. Lon- 
don Seems to be a modern Sodom to the provincial imag- 
ination, and parents are reassured when their sons and 

ughters are to live under the employer’s supervision. 

tter recruits are attracted. The food served under 
er conditions is held to be better than clerks could buy 
on extra money added to wages were the system abol- 
about two dollars a week. The dormitories are 
contrasted with the cheap boarding-houses clerks could 
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afford to live in for another dollar a 
week. Employers insist that, if the 
matter were put to vote among their 
own people, ninety per cent. of them 
would want to continue living in. 
Marriage, too, is said to be common 
enough among clerks who are of age 
—about one-third of the average sales- 
force is married and “‘lives out,” but 
takes meals at the shop. 

The present writer inspected several 
living-in plants connected with large Vi 
London shops, and was led to con- ,# <1 
clude that, on one hand, the system is —<— 
often administered in a way that 
makes it much less objectionable than  - 
opponents insist it is, and, on the 
other, that it is still wrong from cer- ~ 
tain economical and moral standpoints. 

The first establishment visited was in the heart of retail 
London, housed in a motley group of three and four 
story buildings of old design. Rents are high there, and 
space valuable. The management had done all that was 
possible in arranging dining-rooms and dormitories over 
the shop; but there were insurmountable obstacles to 
good lighting and ventilation. Several persons occupied 
each small bedroom, and the quarters were clearly crowded, 
but they were clean and comfortable. Baths had been 
provided, and the rooms were cared for by attendants. 
Food, though somewhat coarse, appeared to be abundant 
and good, and cooked in a modern kitchen. The place, 
on the whole, impressed one as being quite on a level with 
general living conditions among the English lower-middle 
class, and employees seemed to be well fed, hale and happy. 
The manager of this shop said he kept up the system partly 
because the company had a considerable investment in it, 
and also because he believed his assistants preferred it to 
living outside. He envied some of the suburban shops 
where, with cheaper rents and new buildings, it had been 
possible to design model dormitories. He was an em- 
ployer of decidedly advanced ideas. As an instance, 
he had, for several years, kept his eye on receipts 
during the noon-hour, with the thought that it 
might, ultimately, be practicable to close the place 
altogether at noon, letting clerks eat lunch together 
and have a short interval for rest and companionship. 
This radical innovation, he finds, is still too costly. 
But, as the noon receipts bear a lessening ratio to the 
shop’s increasing receipts for the day, it comes nearer 
as a possibility, and later will doubtless be brought 
about with the codperation of the shopping public. 

Another shop lies away from the Regent Street retail 
centre, yet also far from the reasonable rents of the 
suburbs. Its thousand employees are housed in two 
dormitories. The men live in a large building near by, 
and the women in two rows of old residences on opposite 
sides of an adjoining street. This manager, too, maintained 
that his people preferred tolive in. They are better cared 
for and better fed than in boarding-houses, and less lonely. 
The dormitories have reading and billiard rooms, with other 
club features, and look not unlike the typical Railroad 
Young Men’s Christian Association in this country. 
There is, undoubtedly, a healthy fraternal life in this 
work-force, and it must count greatly in efficiency. A field 
for outdoor sports is maintained by the firm, seven minutes 
away by underground railroad, and the shop has numerous 
football, cricket, tennis, boating, swimming and athletic 
clubs, as well as social clubs for men and women. 

‘We tried not long ago to enter our boat crew at 
Henley,” said a big usher in this shop, ‘‘ but they ruled us 
out, sir. They said we were in trade. That wasn’t the 
reason, though. Bless you! we've put it over everything 
else on the river!” 

Still another representative living-in plant, showing the 
system at its best, is located in the suburbs. Rents are 
lower here, and new buildings were constructed especially 
for housing employees. They seem to lack nothing in the 
way of heating, ventilation, light, sanitary conveniences 
and comforts. 

The large shops of London are having the same effect as 
our department stores on the workday. It is continually 
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being shortened. From 6:30 to 
8:30 is now an average in the 
larger establishments, and some 
close at two o’clock Saturdays 
all the year round. 

Some of the employers have 
already abolished the living-in 
system. All of the shops in- 
spected had abolished the 
dreaded “‘swop,”’ and many of 
the crueler fines. Conditions are 
steadily improving, helped by the 
inspection of the London County 
Council, which enforces a law re- 
quiring seats for assistants. Em- 
ployers who adhere to the system 
say, ‘“‘If we are as bad as the 
agitators assert, let Parliament 
inspect and regulate us.” 

If this system were twice as well administered, however, 
it would be reprehensible on broad moral grounds. That 
is one reason why it will probably be abolished within a few 
years. The public sentiment that is being roused against 
it, justly or otherwise, may bring thisabout. But public 
sentiment must hasten or it will disappear of itself, without 
agitation, through purely competitive business causes. 





First, This Boy is 
Sent to a Draper's 
Shop in a Small 
Provincial Town 


England’s Wholesale Coddling Devices 


HIS system is wrong morally because it is paternal, and 
part of that vast machinery for ‘‘coddling’’ that 
blights English character. England has too many char- 
ities, too many pension schemes, too much pity for the 
unemployed. There is a certain soft-heartedness in the 
English that leads them to be perpetually providing for 
people who ought to be encouraged to take care of them- 
selves. The shop proprietor honestly commends himself 
for the fatherly protection he exercises over his thousand 
workpeople. But they would be better human units in 
the business sense if they lived in five hundred homes 
maintained by their own efforts, and were paid better 
wages, and it would be good for the house-furnishing trade. 
Apart from this, though, an entering wedge has been 
inserted beneath the economic foundation of the system — 
which is something more than sentiment. 

Some years ago living in was quite common in the 
English grocery trade. Then, suddenly, came the ‘‘multi- 
ple shop’’—which is known in the United States as the 
“chain of stores’’— extending across the whole kingdom, 
and under one management. These shops bid for the best 
class of clerks. As only a few men were needed in each 
store no arrangements were made for boarding emplayees. 
As a result, all the better clerks were attracted to these 
multiple shops, and individual grocers had to abolish the 
system in self-defense, paying a decent equivalent in wages. 

The same thing is happening in the London drapery 
trade. Several of the best shops have abolished living in, 
and the greater independence, with higher wages, attracts 
the best class of labor. One of the largest of these shops, 
soon to be opened under American management, is to be 
organized with no facilities for boarding assistants. They 
are to be given wages sufficient to live as they please, and, 
as preparation for the opening, many of them were sent to 
the United States to study American retail methods. They 
have gone back with views certain to affect existing con- 
ditions, along with other forces working to the same end. 

Within five years the American visitor to London may find 
that, while the shop-assistant’s courtesy and attentiveness 
have not decreased, the stimulus behind him is different. 


Another Ideal Shattered 


CTUALITY is a very brutal thing when you stack it 
up against the idols and the ideals of fiction. This is 
notably true of the people who happen to be the originals 
of the leading characters of Robert Hichens’ story, The 
Garden of Allah. As most people know, the book ends in 
a supreme tragedy of renunciation. The monk-lover 
returns to his cell among the silent brotherhood and the 
woman goes her own way in the world. 

But the story as it actually happened was this: The 
monk and the woman met just as Hichens describes it. 
Then came the separation. In some underground way 
the monk learned of the birth of his child. He could no 
longer endure the separation and joined his wife. To- 
gether they went to London to live. But, contrary to all 
expectations, and in violation of the best traditions of 
fiction, they did not live happily ever afterward. Instead 
they are living most unhappily. Perhaps the London fogs 
are not so conducive to temperamental harmony as the 
glamour that hangs over the desert. 

Hichens, by the way, is now living in Sicily and is at 
work on a new novel. He usually isolates himself when he 
is engaged on a story. Then he puts it through without 
interruption. No sooner is the story finished than he 
seeks relaxation in months of travel. Hichens’ original 
ambition was to be a musician. 
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By Stewart Edward White 


CHAPTER XIII 

HE duel had now come 
T to grapples. Orde was 

fighting for his very life. 
The notes given by Newmark and Orde would come due 
by the beginning of the following summer. Before that 
time Orde must be able to meet them personally, or, as 
by the agreement with Newmark, his stock in the boom 
company would be turned in to the firm. This would, of 
course, spell nearly a total loss of it, so far as Orde was 
concerned. 

The chief anxiety under which the riverman labored, 
however, was the imminent prospect of losing under the 
mortgage all the Northern Peninsula timber. He had 
thought that the firm would be able to step in for its re- 
demption, even if he personally found himself unable to 
meet the obligation. Three hundred million feet would 
seem to be too important a matter to let go under so 
small a mortgage. Now, as the time approached, he 
realized that if he could not pay the notes the firm would 
certainly be unable to do so. What with the second 
mortgage, due two years later, and to be met by New- 
mark, with the outstanding obligations; with the new 
enterprise of the vessels ordered from Duncan McLeod, 
Newmark and Orde would be unable to raise anything like 
the necessary amount. To his personal anxieties Orde 
added a deep and bitter self-reproach at having involved 
his partner in what amounted to a total loss. 

Spurred doubly by these considerations, then, he fell 
upon the woods work with unparalleled ferocity. A cut 
and sale of the forty million feet remaining of the firm’s 
up-river holdings, together with the tolls to be collected 
for driving the river that spring, would, if everything went 
right and no change in the situation took place, bring 
Orde through the venture almost literally by ‘the skin of 
his teeth.”’ To cut forty million feet, even in these latter 
days of improvements then unknown, would be a task to 
strain to the utmost every resource of energy, pluck, equip- 
ment and organization. In 1880-81 the operators on the 
river laughed good-humoredly over an evident madness. 

Nevertheless Orde accomplished the task. To be sure, 
he was largely helped by a favorable winter. The cold 
weather came early and continued late. Freezing pre- 
ceded the snow, which was deep enough for good travel- 
ing and to assure abundant freshet water in the spring, 
but not too deep to interfere with the work. Orde increased 
his woods force; and, contrary to his custom, he drove 
them mercilessly. He was that winter his own walking- 
boss, and lived constantly in the woods. The Rough Red 
had charge of the banking, where his aggressive, brutal 
personality kept the rollways free from congestion. For 
congestion there means delay in unloading the sleighs, and 
that in turn means a drag in the woods work near the 
skidways at the other end of the line. Tom North and 
Tim Nolan and Johnny Sims and Jim Denning were fore- 
men back in the forest. Every one had an idea, more or 
less yague, that the Old Fellow had his back to the wall. 
Late into the night the rude torches, made quite simply 
from a brownstone jug full of oil and with a wick in the 
neck, cast their flickering glare over the ice of the haul- 
roads. And though generally in that part of Michigan the 
thaws begin by the first or second week in March, this 
year zero weather continued even to the eighth of April. 
When the drive started, far up toward headwaters, the cut 
was banked for miles along the stream, forty million feet 
of it to the last timber. 

The strain over, Orde slept the clock around and awoke 
to the further but familiar task of driving the river. He 
was very tired; but his spirit was at peace. As always 
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after the event, he looked 
back on his anxieties with a 
faint amusement over their 
futility. From Taylor he had several communications. 
The lawyer confessed himself baffled as to the purpose and 
basis of the Land Office investigation. The whole affair 
appeared to be tangled in a maze of technicalities and a 
snarl of red tape which it would take some time to unravel. 
In the mean time Taylor was enjoying himself, and was 


almost extravagant in his delight over the climate and. 


attractions of Southern California. 

Orde did not worry over this delay. He saw his way 
clear to meeting his obligations without the necessity of 
hypothecating the California timber, and was the better 
pleased for it. With the break-up of spring he started 
confidently with the largest drive in the history of the 
river, a matter of over two hundred million feet. 

This tremendous mass of timber moved practically in 
three sections. The first and smallest comprised probably 
thirty millions. It started from the lowermost rollways 
on the river, drove rapidly through the more unobstructed 
reaches, and was early pocketed above Monrovia in the 
company’s distributing booms. The second and largest 
section of a hundred million came from the main river 
and its largest tributaries. It, too, made a safe drive, and 
was brought to rest in the main booms and in a series of 
temporary or emergency booms built along the right bank 
and up-stream from the main works. The third section, 
containing a remainder of about seventy million, had by 
the twenty-sixth of June reached the slack water above 
the city of Redding. 

The morning of June 26 dawned clear. Orde was early 
on the road before the heat of the day. He drove his 
buckboard rapidly over the twelve miles that separated 
his home from the distributing booms, for he wanted 
at once to avoid the heat of the first sun and to arrive 
at the commencement of the day’s work. After a glance 
at the river he entered the tiny office and set about 
the examination of the tally sheets left by the foreman. 
While he was engaged in this checking, the foreman, Tom 
North, entered. 

‘*The river’s rising a little,’ he remarked conversation- 
ally, as he reached for the second set of tally boards. 

““You’re crazy,’’ muttered Orde without looking up. 
“‘Tt’s clear as a bell, and there have been no rains reported 
from anywhere.” 

“‘Tt’s rising, just the same,’’ insisted North, going out. 

An hour later Orde, having finished his clerical work, 
walked out over the booms. The water certainly had 
risen, and considerably at that. A decided current sucked 
through the interstices in the piling. The penned logs 
moved uneasily. 

“‘T should think it was rising!”’ said Orde to himself as he 
watched the slowly moving water. ‘‘I wonder what’s up. 
It can’t be merely those rains three days ago.” 

By three o’clock in the afternoon Jimmy Powers re- 
ported a rise since morning of six inches. The current 
had proportionately increased in power. 

‘‘Tom,” said Orde to the old riverman, ‘‘I’m going to 
send Marsh down for the pile-drivers and some cable. The 
barge company has some fifteen-inch manilla.” 

North laughed. 

‘*What in blazes do you expect to do with that?” 

‘‘We may need them,’’ Orde stated with conviction. 
‘‘Everything’s safe enough now, and probably will con- 
tinue so, but I can’t afford to take chances. If those logs 
ever break through they’ll go on out to Lake Michigan and 
there they wouldn’t be worth the salvage.” 
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Tom North stared at his principal in surprise. 

‘“‘That’s a mighty long chance,”’ he commented. ‘Never 
knew you to come so near croaking before, Jack.” 

“If this drive goes out it surely busts me,” replied Orde, 
‘and I’m not taking even long chances.” 

Captain Marsh, returning with the Sprite, brought an 
evening paper and news from the telegraph offices, A 
cloudburst in the China Creek district followed by con- 
tinued heavy rains was responsible for the increased water, 
The papers mentioned this only incidentally, and in ex- 
planation. Their columns were filled with an account of 
the big log jam that had formed above the iron railroad 
bridge. The planing-mill’s booms had given way under 
pressure and the contents had piled down-stream against 
the buttresses. Before steps could be taken to clear the 
way the head of the drive, hurried by the excess water, had 
piled in on top. Immediately a jam formed, increasing in 
weight each moment, until practically the entire third sec- 
tion had piled up back of the bridge. 


The papers occupied themselves with the picturesque | 


side of the affair. None expressed any anxiety as to the 
bridge. It was a new structure, each of whose bents 
weighed over a hundred tons. A fall of a few inches only 
would suffice to lock the jam solidly, thus relieving what- 
ever pressure the mass exerted against the iron bridge. 
That the water would shortly go down was, of course, 
inevitable at this time of.year. It would be a big jam for 
the rivermen to break, however. 

“Do you think you'll go up there?’’ asked North. 

Orde shook his head. 

“They’re in a nice pickle,” he acknowledged; “but 
Nolan’s in charge and will do his best. I think we may 
have troubles of our own right here at home.” 

He slept that night at the booms. The water, contrary 
to all expectation, rose steadily. By morning it had crept 
so far up the piles that there began to be danger that it 
would overflow their tops. In that case, of course, the 
logs in the booms would also run out. 

‘*Guess it’s time we did a little work,’’ remarked Orde. 

He set a crew of men to raising the height of the piling 
by tying logs firmly to the bolted timbers atop. This 
would take care of an extra two feet of water—a two feet 
beyond all previous records. Another crew stretched the 
fifteen-inch manilla cables across the field of logs in order 
to segregate them into several units of mass, and so pre 
vent them from piling up at the down-stream end of the 
inclosure. The pile-driver began to drop its hammer at 
spots of weakness. In spite of the accelerated current 
and the increased volume of the river, everything was soon 
shipshape and safe. 

“We're all right now,” said Orde. ‘The only thing I'm 
a little uneasy about is those confounded temporary booms 
up-stream. Still they’re all right, unless they get to piling 
up. Then we’ll have to see what we can do to hold them. 
I think, as soon as the Driver is through down at the 
sorting end, she’d better drive a few clumps of piles to 
strengthen the swing when it is shut. Then, if the logs 
pile down on us from above, we can hold them there.” 

About two hours later the pile-driver moved up. The 
swing was opened; and the men began to drive clumps of 
piles in such a position as to strengthen the swing when the 
latter should be shut. It was a slow job. : 

Long before the task was finished the logs in the 
temporary booms had begun to slide atop one another, t 
cross and tangle, until at last the river bed inside the 
booms was filled with a jam of formidable dimensions. 
From beneath it the water boiled in eddies. Orde, looking 
at it, roused himself to sudden activity. 
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“Get a move on,” he advised Captain Aspinwall, of the 

priver. ‘If that jam breaks on us we want to be ready, 
Jif it don’t break before you get this swing strengthened, 

be we can hold her where she is. There’s no earthly 

‘oubt that those boom piles will never stand up when 

ney get the full pressure of the freshet.”’ 

He departed up-river on a tour of inspection, from which 


“Hurry up! Hurry up!” he cried. “She can’t last 
much longer!” sta 
Indeed, even to the men on the pile-driver, evidences of 


the pressure sustained by the slender boom piles were not 
wanting. Above the steady gurgle of the water and the 
intermittent puffing and other noises of the work, they 
could hear a creaking and groaning of timbers full of 
nt to those who could read the signs. 
The Driver’s crew labored desperately, hoisting the 
piles into the carriage, tripping the heavy hammer, sending 
it aloft again, binding feverishly the clumps of piles to- 
er by means of cables. Each man worked with an eye 
over his shoulder, fearful of the power that menaced him. 

Two of the clumps had been placed and bound; a third 
was nearly finished, when, suddenly, with a crack and a 
roar, the upper booms gave way, projecting their logs upon 
the opening and the Driver. 

The half-dozen members of the crew, caught utterly 
unawares in spite of the half-warning they had been re- 
ceiving for an hour past, were scattered by the winds of 
panic. Twoor three flung themselves on their faces; several 
ran from one end of the scow to the other; one leaped 
into the river! Imminent destruction seemed upon them. 

Tom North, at the winch that operated the arm of the 
swing, however, retained his presence of mind. At the first 
sag outward of the boom piles he set in operation the ma- 
chinery that closed the gate. Clumsy and slow as was his 
mechanism, he nevertheless succeeded in getting the long 
armstarted. The logs, rushing in back of it, hurried it shut. 
Immediately they jammed again, and heaped up in a formi- 
dable tangle behind the barrier. Tom North, hislittle black 
pipe between his teeth, stood calm, the lever of his winch in 
hishand. Ashort three feet from. the spot on which he stood, 
the first sawlog of the many that 
might have overwhelmed him thrust 
forward its ugly head. The wash 
of the water lifted the huge pile- 
driver bodily and deposited it with 
a crash half on the bank and half in 
the water. 

Instantly after the first break Orde 
had commenced running out over the 
booms from the shore. 

“Good boy, Tom!” he shot at 
North as he passed. 

Across the breast of the jam he 
hurried, and to the other bank where 
the pile-driver lay. The crew had 
recovered from their panic, and were 
ashore gazing curiously underneath 
the scow. Captain Aspinwall ex- 
amined the supports of the derrick 
on deck. : 

“That was lucky,” said Orde 
briefly to Aspinwall. ‘‘How’s the 
damage? Stove you in?” 

“TI—I don’t think so,’’ replied the 
captain, turning a rather perturbed 
face to Orde. 

“That’s good. I’ll send over the 
tug to help get her afloat. We've 
got our work cut out for us now. 
As soon as you're afloat blow 
your whistle and I’ll come over to 
tell you what to do.” 

“You don’t expect me to work my 
driver under the face of that jam!” 
cried the captain. 

“Certainly,’’ 
wheeling. 

_ “Not me!” said Aspinwall posi- 
tively. ‘I know when I’ve got 
enough.” 

‘‘What’s the matter?” asked Orde. 





snapped Orde, 
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They hesitated; and while they did so Tom North and 
some others of the crew came running across the jam. 

“‘Get a cable to the winch,” Orde shouted at these, as 
soon as they were within hearing; ‘‘and get Marsh up 
here with the Sprite. We've got to get afloat.” 

He paid no more attention to the ejected crew. The 
latter, overawed by the rivermen, who now gathered in 
full force, took the part of spectators. 

A few minutes’ hard work put the Driver afloat. For- 
tunately its raft of piles had not become detached in the 
upheaval. 

‘‘Tom,” said Orde briskly to North, ‘‘ you know the pile- 
driver business. Pick out your crew and take charge.” 

In ten seconds of time the situation had changed from 
one of comparative safety to one of extreme gravity. The 
logs, broken loose from the upper temporary booms, now 
jammed against the swing and against the other logs 
already filling the main booms. Already the pressure 
was beginning to tell, as the water banked up behind 
the mass. The fifteen-inch cables tightened slowly but 
mightily; some of the piles began to groan and rub one 
against the other; here and there a log deliberately up- 
ended above the level. 

Orde took charge of the situation in its entirety, as a 
general might. He set North immediately to driving 
clumps, each of sixteen piles, bound to solidity by chains, 
and so arranged in angles and slants as to direct the 
enormous pressure toward either bank, thus splitting the 
enemy’s power. The small driver owned by the boom 
company drove similar clumps here, there and everywhere 
that need arose or weakness developed. Seventy-five men 
opposed to the weight of twenty million tons of logs and a 
river of water the expedients invented by determination 
and desperation. 

Darkness came. No one stopped for food. By the 
light of lanterns the struggle went on, doubly terrifying 
in the mystery of night. By day the men could at least 
judge of the probabilities of a break. At night they had 
to work blindly, uncertain at what moment the forces 
they could not see would cut loose to overwhelm them. 
Now the crying of the timbers became especially terrifying. 
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Here and there over the surface of the jam single logs 
could be seen popping suddenly into the air, propelled as 
an apple seed is projected from between a boy’s thumb 
and forefinger. Some of the fifteen-inch cables stretched 
to the shore parted. One, which passed once around an 
oak tree before reaching its shore anchorage, actually 
buried itself out of sight in the hard wood. Bunches of 
piles bent, twisted, or were cut off asthough they had been 
but shocks of Indian corn. The current had become so 
swift that the tugs could not hold the drivers against it, 
and, as a consequence, before commencing operations, 
special moving piles had to be driven. Each minute 
threatened to bring an end to the jam, yet it held, and, 
without rest, the dogged little insects under its face toiled 
to gain an inch on the waters. 


CHAPTER XIV 


LL that day and the next night the fight was hand to 
hand, without the opportunity of a breathing space. 
Then Orde, bareheaded and disheveled, strung to a high 
excitement, but cool as a veteran under fire, began to be 
harassed byannoyances. The piles provided for the drivers 
gave out. Newmark left, ostensibly to purchase more. 
He did not return. Tom North and Jim Denning, their 
eyes burning deep in their heads for lack of sleep, came to 
Orde holding to him symbolically their empty hands. 
“‘No more piles,” they said briefly. 
‘*Get’em,” said Orde with equal brevity. ‘‘ Newmark will 
have enough here shortly. In the mean time, get ’em.” 
North and his friend disappeared, taking with them the 
crews of the drivers and the two tugs. After an interval 
they returned towing small rafts of the long timbers. 
Orde did not make any inquiries, nor until days later did 
he see a copy of the newspaper telling how a lawless gang 
of rivermen had driven away the railroad men and stolen 
the railroad’s property. These piles lasted five or six 
hours. Tom North placed and drove them accurately and 
deliberately, quite unmindful of the constant danger. A 
cold fire seemed to consume the man, inflaming his cour- 
age and his dogged obstinacy. Once a wing of the jam 
broke suddenly just as his crew had placed a pile in the 
carrier. The scow was picked up, 
whirled around, carried bodily a 








hundred feet and deposited finally 
with a crash. The instant the craft 
steadied, and even before any one 
could tell whether or not the danger 
was past, Tom cut loose the hammer 
and drove that pile. 

‘“‘T put you in that carrier to be 
drove !”’ he shouted viciously, ‘‘and 
drove you'll be if we are goin’ to 
hell!” 

When the Spray shouldered’ the 
scow back to position that one pile 
was left standing upright in the 
channel, a monument to the blind 
determination of the man. 

Fortunately the wing-break car- 
ried with it but a few logs; but it 
sufficed to show if demonstration 
were needed, what would happen if 
any more serious break should 
occur. 

Orde was everywhere. Long since 
he had lost his hat, and over his 
forehead and into his eyes the 
strands of his hair whipped tousled 
and unkempt. Miles and miles he 
traveled, running along the tops of 
the booms, over the surface of the 
jam, spying the weakening places, 
and hurrying to them a rescue. He 
seemed tireless, omnipresent, alive 
to every need. It was as though his 
personality alone held in correlation 
these struggling forces;' as though, 
were he to relax for an instant his 
efforts, they would burst forth with 
the explosion of long-pent energies. 
Toward noon the piles gave out 
\ again. 

“Where in thunder is Newmark?” 
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“Tt isn’t safe,’ replied the cap- 
tain, “and I don’t intend to risk 
the lives of my men or my driver.” 

Orde stood for a moment stock-still; then, with a snort 
of anger, he leaped to the deck, seized the man by the neck 
and thrust him bodily over the side to the bank. 

“Safe, you white-livered skunk!” he roared. ‘‘Safe! 
Go over in the middle of that ten-acre lot and lie down on 
your face and see if you feel safe there! Get out—the 
Whole pack of you! I’m in charge here now.” 

‘ Captain Aspinwall picked himself up, his face red with 
nger. 

‘Get off my driver,” he snarled. ‘‘ Put that man off.” 

Orde seized a short, heavy bar. 

‘This driver is requisitioned,” said he. ‘Get out! I 
haven’t time to fool with you. I’ve got to save my logs.” 


After Them Wafted the Rather Disorganized Strains of ‘Whoa, Emma!” 


Morning found no change in the situation. The water 
rose steadily; the logs grew more and more restive; the 
defenses weaker and more inadequate. Orde brought out 
steaming pails of coffee, which the men gulped down be- 
tween moments. No one thought of quitting. They were 
afire with the flame of combat, and were set obstinately 
on winning even in the face of odds. About ten o’clock 
they were reénforced by men from the mills down-stream. 
The owners of those mills had no mind to lose their logs. 
Another pile-driver was also sent up from the Government 
work. Without this assistance the jam must surely have 
gone out. Spectators marveled how it held as it did. The 
mass seemed constantly to quiver on the edge of motion. 


exploded Orde, and immediately 
was himself again, controlled and 
resourceful. He sent North and a crew of men to 
cut piles from standing timber in farm woodlots near the 
river. 

‘‘Haul them out with your winch,” said he. 
owners object, stand them off with your peavies. 
them anyway.” 

About three of the afternoon the Lucy Belle splattered 
up-stream from the village carrying an excursion to see the 
jam. Captain Simpson brought her as close in as possible. 
The waves raised by her awkward paddle-wheel and her 
clumsy lines surged among the logs and piles. Orde looked 
on this with distrust. 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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A Promising Security Market 


_ Pennsylvania Railroad and several other big 


corporations that have given out information on the 
subject say that the number of holders of their shares 
increased very materially in 1907. The increase is mostly 
attributed to buying, for investment, of small lots when 
the stocks were cheap. The buyers, that is, belong to the 
class that should, logically, have been frightened most. 

Since the middle of January money in New York has 
been one and a half to two per cent. lower than it was last 
year, and sales of railroad and industrial bonds, to the 
middle of February, were nearly twice as large. 

The one condition predicates the other, and it might 
seem foolish to mention the fact but that a good many 
people keep on saying that bonds were fairly unsalable 
in the latter half of 1907 because the President had de- 
stroyed confidence. 

What was necessary then to the purchase of bonds was 
not confidence, but loose cash, and there was none. 

In Wall Street, we learn with pleasure, they are antici- 
pating an exceptionally good bond market along in the 
spring and summer, based upon expectations of easy 
money, and quite undisturbed by any forebodings as to 
what the President may be saying. 

In short, the people who have most to do with the 
security market—whatever insinuations to the contrary 
they may think it politic to utter for campaign purposes — 
really expect that water will keep on running downhill. 


Gambling in Commodities 


HETHER grain and cotton growers get, on the 

whole, a better price for their products because of 
the enormous speculation in them has been debated time 
out of mind, without any conclusion. The argument is 
especially lively just now when the general subject of 
speculation is receiving much attention. 

There is no doubt as to what the farmers themselves 
think upon the subject, although that, of course, is not 
conclusive. But it is quite obvious that, if growers do 
get more because of the gambling, then consumers pay 
more on account of it. 

First and last, a lot of money is made out of this gam- 
bling. Otherwise it would not continue. Whether the bull 
finally gets this money, or,the bear, or simply the broker, 
does not matter. Whoever gets it does not earn a penny 
of it. He does not produce or transport or distribute a 
bushel of grain or a pound of cotton. He contributes 
absolutely nothing to industry itself. He merely sits out- 
side and bets on it. So the money that is made in specu- 
lation, whatever the amount and whoever receives it, is 
just so much scooped out of the wealth that the country 
produces, with no return on the scooper’s part. Poker- 
playing, if sufficiently extensive, might help the ivory 
trade; but that would not justify it. 


Business and Beauty in Two Cities 


ERHAPS we are all learning something from the 
trusts. When one of them comes into possession 
of a dozen plants it shuts down four or five of them, 
transferring their business to others which are more ad- 
vantageously situated for making or distributing that 
particular product. The aim is to avoid wasteful dupli- 
cation. 
New York has two grand opera houses. The Metro- 
politan announces an organization for the ensuing year on 
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a scale more elaborate than ever before. In Chicago, 
according to the press of that city, they are planning to 
tear down their one grand opera house and devote the 
space to uses that will yield higher dividends. New York 
has spent many millions, and is anxious to spend more if 
the debt limit can be raised, on mere beauty—river em- 
bankments and the like. New York will not tolerate a 
smoke nuisance, because it makes the town dirty. Chicago 
still tolerates one because it is cheaper to burn soft coal. 

Without multiplying comparisons, we wonder if there 
is not in all this the teaching of the trusts; if the half- 
conscious but constant aim is not to make of the one town 
a place bright, beautiful, attractive to the leisured and the 
traveled, and of the other simply a plant to do business in. 
Having one first-class establishment, well situated, for 
recreation and beauty, the trust economy would be to 
enlarge and improve that one, instead of wastefully 
duplicating it elsewhere. 

Is that really the guiding principle of the dominant 
forces in Chicago? 


Are City High Schools Making Good? 


— are 590,000 pupils in the public schools of New 
York City. In the fifth grade there are 75,000, or one- 
eighth of the whole. From that point the number declines 
rapidly, and less than four per cent. of the whole are in the 
high schools. 

Last year there were 21,000 graduates from the grammar 
schools, of whom under 13,000 entered the high schools, 
while nearly 7000 left the high schools during the first 
year’s course. The number in the fourth year of the high 
schools was under 2000, or about one-third of one per cent. 
of the total public-school register. There were 1787 
graduates from the high schools, of whom 335 entered 
college. The high schools, with under four per cent. of the 
total pupils, take eleven per cent. of the total cost of 
instruction. The cost per pupil is $95.73 (which compares 
with $49.31 in Chicago, by the way), against $31.61 in the 
elementary schools. 

Not that cost, in itself, is any argument; but is the city 
high school, organized mostly as a preparatory school to 
fit pupils for college, really justifying itself? 

Harvard, Columbia, Yale, Princeton and a number of 
other strong institutions admit students upon examina- 
tion only. The high-school graduate, in order toenter one 
of those universities, must have a great mass of what he 
has learned in high school in such command that he can 
use it under the trying conditions of a test examination. 
As a matter of fact, the average high-school graduate 
requires many weeks of hard review work before he can 
pass the entrance examinations, and often a year. 

The city high school, organized as a preparatory school 
for college, needs, we think, examination and consideration. 


The Immortal James 


R. HOWELLS once mentioned good-naturedly the 
little boys of newspaper criticism who love to throw 
a stone at a window-light whenever they see one. An- 
nouncement of a definitive edition of the novels of Henry 
James produces the clatter of broken glass that one would 
naturally expect. But the fact is, the house stands—one 
of the very few that have been erected in the field of lighter 
literature in this country in our time. 

To criticise James in the journalistic way, as a thing of 
the hour, is as futile as to discuss what would have hap- 
pened if Napoleon had won at Waterloo. For a long time 
the general critical voice has been against him, and his 
novels have not been within hailing distance of the six 
best sellers. For a long time, also, it has been perfectly 
evident that each contemned, unbought book that he 
wrote would be as permanently embedded in the literary 
history of our times as any fact is in the political history; 
while as to every acclaimed, sought-after novel it has been 
equally clear that no one could say whether it would out- 
live its year. 

Proverbially, the artist appeals to posterity. Some 
there are, like James, who, by their contemporaneous 
position, become classic and historic in their lifetimes; 
who take a pledge from posterity while they are still quick; 
who know they cannot be rubbed off the slate. 

That ought to be a happy position for the artist—to 
have got, at least, within the doors of the court of last 
resort to which all artists proverbially appeal. But is it 
really a happy one? While the facile critics praise and 
the giddy public buys some novel that must take a very 
long chance of survival, is Mr. James, for example, quite 
happy in his certainty of surviving? Or is he, perchance, 
a bit sore, and rather ready to swap future, at a heavy 
discount, for present? We wonder. 


Cackling Over a Very Stale Egg 


HE most agitated and agitating gentlemen in the 
country are those—by no means inconsiderable in 
number and station—who cry without ceasing that we 
must have no more agitation. If they think so, why 
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don’t they keep still? To say that we are trembii 
the verge of a bottomless abyss from which naught 
save us if anybody makes a loud noise, and to say 
tones that start the bark from trees, is not conducive 
tranquillity. 

Some day the muck-raker will be justly written 
was, in fact, a most modest person, bespec 
studious mien and deliberate habit, thinking only, 
ically, of his humble daily task. Plying his garden j 
ment, in umbrageous and homely industry, he gy 
found himself surrounded by a raging band who delivers, 
the astounding charge that he was digging up the found. 
tions of society. Ever since he has been pondering th 
experience in round-eyed and dumb amazement, 

To depreciate the power of the press does not e 
lie in the way of our trade. But no writings did it; Der 
yet did Roosevelt do it. There was nothing new. 
oppressive practice of the Oil Trust was fully stated, 
dozen or more years ago by Henry D. Lloyd. Co 
tion and extravagance in life insurance were all 
out in the Beers case. Rotten city politics was a commop. 
place to everybody. Railroad rebates were as much 
within common knowledge as the change of the season, 
Harriman’s manipulation of Union Pacific was a qyj 
conservative piece of business compared with McLeod’ 
well-known manipulation of Reading. 
, The spirit of the nation was ready this time. It would 
have flamed out against the sins of business and politics, 


anyway. 
Mating by Mail 


WE ALWAYS find occasion for grief when a matr- 
monial agency is ‘‘ pinched”’ by the postal authorities 
and its large clientéle exposed to the scoffs of an up 
romantie world. In every case the clientéle is large, » 
there must be something in human nature to which this 
proposition of dropping two dollars in the slot, with the 
eyes shut, and drawing a spouse, extensively appeals. 

Marriage isa lottery. Those who, with fond naiveté, just 
take a ticket for the general drawing and trust all to fate, 
instead of being scorned, should be the objects of senti- 
mental appreciation. 

Mr. Hiram Johnson, for example, can personally apprise 
several spinsters of his acquaintance who, in spite of 
various minor deficiencies, might become suitable help- 
meets. But in the unseen, illimitable world of women 
must surely be that perfect female whose image—although 
no discreet married man will admit it—dwells in all male 
hearts. Hiram takes the loftier chance. As an arrow shot 
into the air, he incloses a two-dollar bill and his photo- 
graph, showing him sleekly barbered, in his Sunday 
clothes, and his expression—as near as he and the photog- 
rapher can get it—that of humble and tender receptive- 
ness. Modestly, yet with that poetic license which is 
proper to courtship, he schedules his substance, and with 
unskilled words seeks to tell the unknown fair that in 
person and circumstance he is really more like her Prince 
Charming than his whiskers and celluloid collar might 


up. By 


It isn’t right to laugh at Hiram; and we have grave 
doubts about the harshly repressive policy of the postal 
authorities with respect to matrimonial agencies. The 
records show that comparatively few of their clients marry 
one another, anyway. 


As to Turning Socialist 


ESOLVING that “‘the time has come when we should 

have as a definite object the socialization of the means 

of production and distribution,” the English Labor party 
naturally produced a commotion. 

It might have resolved that ‘‘the time has come when 
legislation should be shaped with a view to the needs of 
the least fortunate” without offending anybody; and its 
actual program under the one resolution would have been 
precisely the same as under the other. It would still have 
sought old-age pensions, workingman’s insurance, better 
tenement and factory laws and the like objects with which 
every Englishman is familiar, and which, in fact, have the 
theoretical sanction of both the old parties. 

It isn’t that the English Socialist party, or the German, 
or French, is actually doing anything, or is likely to do 
anything, that is essentially different from what various 
other parties have attempted. The free coinage of silver 
here ten years ago would have been an act more rev 
tionary, in the way of disturbing basic conditions, than 
any that the German Socialists have come within 8 
hundred miles of. : 

The great offense of ‘the word lies in the fact that it 
announces the intention of people to say what their own 
particular interests are and to press for them whether 
anybody else likes it or not. : 

The Kaiser, more than once, has quite philosophically 
accepted defeat of his projects at the hands of the ams 
tocracy. When the Socialists oppose his military plans— 
ineffectually—he bitterly denounces them as a horde uD- 
worthy to bear the names of Germans. Opposition from 
workmen galls his kibe. 
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The Pink Waistcoat ‘ 


ING serious is a trade, but being taken seriously is 
B= art. Almost all of us are born journeymen at 

the trade, but the bulk of us are so earnestly en- 

in taking ourselves seriously that we have no time 
to extend the compliment to others. Thus, when a person 
can get others to take him at his own estimate he has de- 
posited a large handful of salt on the tail of the bird called 
Fame. ; soa ; : 

This is especially true in politics. It is as impossible 
to be successful with the proletariat at the polls if you are 
suspected of harboring a frivolous thought as it is to carry 
home a custard pie in a paper bag on a slippery night. 
You must be grave, sombre and commonplace, and your 
advancement depends entirely on the degree to which you 
cultivate these qualities. The Great American Public turns 
down its myriad thumbs on the man who ever allows him- 
self to emit a spark, as a general rule. It is true that 
some brilliant men have bulged into public life; but, in 
most cases, they reformed after they got there and became 
as stodgy as the specifications require. 

The country is speckled with men who are round- 
shouldered with dignity and who spend their time in think- 
ing great thoughts. They are in office. They have buncoed 
the people into thinking as seriously of them as they pretend 
to think of themselves. Of course, they had the founda- 
tions. They were born serious. They early learned the 
value of this asset, and they cultivated it and fertilized it 
and impressed it on the people, and, presently, they reached 
the goal for which they strove—they got on the pay-roll. 

Viewed in this light, the case of the Honorable Timothy L. 
Woodruff, of New York, is especially sad. 
Mr. Woodruff isa seriousman. He is sol- 
emn, sedate, staid, sober, important. He 
weighs his words, and they are weighty. 
Headheres rigidly toalltherulesof thegame. He 
never misses a trick, never overlooks a bet. To be 
sure, Nature rather came it on him by giving him 
a face that looks like a lithograph of a talented young 
leading man, but even that handicap has been overcome 
by years of nourishing of a corrugated brow and a most 
portentous expression of countenance. There never has 
been a time in all his career that Mr. Woodruff has not 
intended to be as serious as the new member from Kankakee 
thinks he is. He has worked at it assiduously. For more 
than twenty years he has tried to get the public to con- 
sider him in his true light. 


Making Mock of Tiny Tim 

ype public is perverse, not to say fickle. Demanding 

seriousness in all its servants, it has steadfastly 
flouted Mr. Woodruff, who is the most sombre man on 
earth. It has scorned his advances. It has japed and 
jeered at him when he put forth his claims. It has laughed 
and leered and mocked at him. Tim Woodruff serious? 
Say not so. We know Tim—Tiny Tim—and he is a joke, 
is about the way the public phrases it. Nay, nay, Tim- 
othy, back to the mines for you. We want public servants 
who shall be momentous up to the moment. We like you, 
think you are a fine young chap, but that is about as far 
as you will get. 

When the political reporters are speculating about 
nominations they write all they can think of about the 
place and what the politics of it is, and then seek to grab 
a little more space by saying: ‘Among those mentioned 
for the nomination are” and string out a list of names. 
Timothy L. Woodruff is the greatest among-those-men- 
tioned politicians in the wide, wide world. He has been 
among those mentioned for every place in New York 
State and some outside of it, and the only reward he has 
reaped for all this steady application of his name for pre- 
ferment has been a few terms as Lieutenant-Governor of 
New York. The Lieutenant-Governor of New York is a 
most respectable official, whose only occupation is to 
watch the health of the Governor carefully and wonder 
if he intends to live forever. Most Governors of New 
York have foiled their Lieutenant-Governors by going 
through their terms like quarter-horses, rarely feeling an 
ache or a pain. All of Tim’s did, anyhow. 

Every time there is talk of electing a new Senator from 
New York the name of Woodruff is mentioned. Every 
time there is a campaign on for Governor the name of 
Woodruff is mentioned. Every time New York thinks 
she needs a Vice-Presidential candidate the name of 

oodruff is mentioned. He is mentioned for ambassador, 
for mayor, for keeper of the Brooklyn Bridge, for chief 
of police at Coney Island, for delegate-at-large. Just at 
Present, word has trickled out of Brooklyn that Timothy 
L. Woodruff is mentioned for the Republican candidate 
for Vice-President on the ticket with Secretary Taft. 
Likely as not he will be mentioned as New York’s candidate 

















PHOTO. BY ROCK WOOD . 
Tiny Tim, of Corrugated Brow and 
Portentous Countenance 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About 
the Great and the Near Great 


for President before the fight is over. It would surprise 
nobody. All would take it as perfectly natural if Tim 
should be mentioned next time a king dies across the 
water. 

They mention him lavishly. His name always leads all 
the rest until the balloting comes along, and then some- 
body else wins, and Tim goes back to Brooklyn and waits 
until it is mention time again. A year or so ago he did 
manage to get something more. They made him chair- 
man of the Republican State Committee, which was a 
fine job at that particular time, inasmuch as the subject of 
campaign contributions was most ticklish with the usual 
campaign contributors, and there was nothing doing in 
war-chest supplies except what Tim supplied himself. 

Woodruff lives in Brooklyn. Living in Brooklyn, to a 
New York man, is a jest, and living in New York, to a 
Brooklyn man, is a crime. It may be both are right, but 
that is neither here nor there. The fact is, Woodruff lives in 
Brooklyn, and in that city made a large amount of money 
as a manufacturer. Heisrich. Also, he is as shrewd and 
hard-headed and far-seeing a business man as there is in 
the State. When he left Yale, with a degree, a bulldog and 
a passion for pink waistcoats, he lit on a patent tonic 
preparation, and before Brooklyn had discovered what 
was happening was on his way to prosperity. He was a 
handsome chap and he had an eye for color. He satisfied 
that longing with his waistcoats. Undoubtedly he regrets 
that he was not born color-blind; for, when he got beyond 
the local politics stage and blew into a State convention 
with a Brooklyn delegation, the ribald reporters who were 
there neglected the politics to write columns about the 
Woodruff waistcoats. Woodruff thought this was great— 
foratime. It advertised him, which was what he wanted. 


Pink Waistcoats and Political Preferment 


RETTY soon he woke up. He discovered, after he 
had been “‘mentioned” a few times and had landed 
nowhere but in the scrap-heap when the nominations were 
made, that pink waistcoats and political preferment do 
not jibe. He tore off his fancy vests and put on black 
ones, black as the inner recesses of the caves of gloom. It 
was no use. The waistcoat stigma was fastened as firmly 
to him as if some of the fancy patterns he formerly wore 
had been tattooed on his manly bosom. He couldn’t get 
away from it. No man can wear a red vest and receive 
the suffrages of a grave and thinking and, to some extent, 
vestless people. 

Mark you, he was serious then, as he isnow. He merely 
gratified his inner zstheticism by his riot of color over his 
stomach. He meant nothing by it, but he will never live 
it down. For years and years he has shunned all sus- 
picion of color in his attire, but it will not do. His waist- 
coat is a type, just as the funny square cap the cartoonists 
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put on the head o. Labor in their cartoons is. No laborer 
in the world ever wore such a cap, but the cap is always 
there. So is Woodruff’s fancy vest. 

He has struggled manfully against the brand. He has 
toiled desperately, terrifically, to make the people forget 
the color effects and think of him as a most dignified and 
sombre citizen. He has failed. The people wil! not do it. 
They refuse to consider him outside of a pink waistcoat 
with green chrysanthemums on it. If he had gone to 
that first convention with no waistcoat at all it would 
have been all right. There would have been no jests 
and no complaints. But he was young, enthusiastic, 
accustomed to swathe himself in gaudy colors, and he 
little recked the years of ‘‘among those mentioned”’ that 
would follow his resplendent appearance on that first 
occasion. 

Among those mentioned —mentioned for everything from 
Vice-President all along the line, with nothing following the 
mention but cheers for the other fellow; because behind 
him stalks that ghostly procession of pink and purple and 
piebald vests; because, serious as a heart bowed down, 
nobody will take him seriously: nobody, not even his long- 
time friend and leader, Thomas C. Platt, who, on 2 cer- 
tain historical occasion, when Woodruff was ‘‘mentioned,”’ 
asked: ‘‘Great Scott, has it tapered down to Tim?” 


Eagle Screams at Twenty Per 


= MURDOCK, Representative from Kansas, 
was editor of the Wichita Eagle when he was elected 
to Congress. The Eagle is owned by the Murdock family, 
and Victor was paid twenty dollars a week for his services, 
with his interest in the profits, of course. 
When Murdock got back from Congress 
last March his brother came to him and 
said: ‘Vic, I wish you would turn in 
and write some editorials. We’re short-handed.” 
Murdock went to his old desk and ground out 
editorials for a week. Then pay-daycame. He 
went down to the office and said to his brother, who is 
business manager: 

“‘Tom, what do I get for my week’s work? Remember, 
I’m a high-priced man now and get $7500 a year from the 
Government.” 

“Well, Vic,” said his brother, ‘‘I’ve been thinking about 
that. We’ve talked it over, and I have put you back on 
the pay-roll for your old salary of twenty dollars a week. 
You may be a high-priced statesman, but we’ve got a good 
line on your editorial work for the Eagle.” 


The Trick Watch-Dog 


HE Congressional Story-Tellers’ Club got together as 

soon as Congress met, organized for the session, and 

heard some of the tales the members had gathered during 
the recess. 

“‘The relations between the Treasury Department and 
the banks in New York,” said a member, ‘‘remind me of a 
man I knew out in Missouri who bought an Airedale terrier 
pup. Those are smart dogs, and he trained his to do all 
sorts of tricks, including carrying buckets and baskets in 
his mouth, and going to market, and all that. 

“This was supposed to be a good watch-dog, but one 
night my friend came home very late. He met a burglar 
coming out of his house loaded down with loot, and the 
trick watch-dog was walking in front of him carrying a 


lantern.”’ 
The Hall of Fame 


@ Engineer Shonts, whose daughter married a Duke the 
other day, plays the violin for recreation—his own. 


@ Former Vice-President Levi P. Morton is a hotel pro- 
prietor. He owns the Shoreham Hotel in Washington. 


@ Alexander Graham Bell, inventor of the telephone, 
is a gray-whiskered, ruddy-cheeked man who refuses to 
grow old. 


@ Francis E. Leupp, the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
was for many years Washington correspondent of the New 
York Evening Post. 


€ Frank H. Hitchcock, First Assistant Postmaster-General 
and political organizer, wanted to be a biologist, but Fate 
made him a politician. 

@ Representative J. Breck Perkins, of Rochester, New 
York, is the most noted author in the House. He has 
written several French histories. 


€ “Sleuth” J. L. Bristow, who was Fourth Assistant 
Postmaster-General for several years, and official fraud 
unearther for President McKinley, now runsa daily news- 
paper at Salina, Kansas. 
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a plan for tem- 


ington the Doings at the Capital fre Senate and 
City of Magnifi- are working with 


cent Distances once, and the name has 
stuck, although nobody knew what it 
meant until recently. What the prophet 
who applied the description to the town 
had in mind, undoubtedly, was the new 
Union Station, which will be the most 
wonderful building of its kind in the world 
—when it is finished. As it is, the station 
is a magnificent distance from any part of 
the city you may pick, even if you choose 
the street-car line nearest it. 

Everybody who got off a train in Wash- 
ington for twenty yon grumbled at the 
two dirty and ramshackle railroad statiors 
the city had. If a visitor didn’t say: ‘‘It 
seems strange to me that Washington, the 
Capital of the Nation, where areress 
meets and the President lives, should have 
such miserable stations,” the people who 
live here considered themselves cheated 
out of a part of their legitimate platitudes. 
The magnificent distance part of it sank 
into the traveler who came joyously up on 
a street car with a heavy suitcase and 
to carry it pretty nearly to Baltimore 
before he got his train, for the place is so 
big that after the plaza—to be—has been 
negotiated there is still a long. weary 
walk through the station and to the train- 
sheds. 

Just here the old exclamation about the 
miserable stations changed. Everybody 
said: ‘‘I don’t see a it is there are no 
street cars to the Union Station, with 
Congress right here and having the say. 
It’s an outrage.”” That is what it is, but 
the gentlemen in Congress do not seem to 
ee it. There has been a proposition 
before the Senate and House for two years 
granting permission to the street-railway 
companies to extend their tracks to the 
station. Some members have had opinions 
on the matter. They have decided that 
the street-railway companies, if they did 
put in their tracks, should issue universal 
transfers and do one or two other little 
things for the public. ‘‘Preposterous,”’ 
shouted the railroad companies. ‘‘It can- 
not be.’”’ And, strange as it may seem, 
there have been, up to this time, sufficient 
patriots in the Senate and House who are 
impressed with the woes of the street rail- 
roads and do not desire them to take on 
additional burdens to hold up the legisla- 
tion. ‘‘Never,’” say these tender-hearted 

ersons, ‘‘shall the street railways of 

ashington be compelled to submit to the 
indignity of giving universal transfers. 
Never shall it be said that we have so 
ignobly realized our duties to our con- 
stituents in the far, the middle and the 
near West, to say nothing of a few sec- 
tions of the East, as to sit idly by and 
see the street railways of Washington, 
District of Columbia, mulcted thus. The 
street-car men say they do not want to do 
anything. more for the public. They shall 
not be forced.” 


Two Wonders and a Miracle 


And they haven’t been. It doesn’t make 
any difference to the people of lowa whether 
a man who wants to take a train in Wash- 
ington, the Capital of the Nation as has so 
often been remarked, walks half a mile in 
mud and slush or stands around in a 
marble ice-box. That is a purely local 
question, but you cannot make the people 
who come into and go out of Washington 
think so, for the only municipal legislators 
Washingtonians have are the members of 
Congress, of which the committees on the 
District of Columbia in Senate and House 
act as boards of aldermen. They think 
that, perhaps, just perhaps, it wouldn’t be 
so infernal an outrage as it seems to make 
the companies give universal transfers. 

Not so with a large number of men in 
Congress. They are for the street railroads 
first, last and all the time. No additional 
burdens shall be imposed on them. Be- 
sides, the street-car companies are in no 
hurry. It will cost about a million dollars, 
they say, but do rot prove, to get an ade- 
quate system of trackage across that 
muddy plaza, and, as they bring people a 
part of the way on the cars, anyhow, 
what’s the hurry? 

Meantime, it ‘looks. as: if the street rail- 
ways would win. They have put through 





‘the suspicion -that, . perhaps, 





the House. The Senate plan has no stingers 
on it like universal transfers. It has no con- 
ditions. The Senate knows a deserving 
corporation when it sees one. The street- 
railway men are pleading with the members 
of the House who think the people have 
some rights in the matter, and have hopes 
of getting all restrictions removed there, 
too. And the people who paid taxes to 
build the station— most magnificent in the 
world, remember —are walking through the 
mud and getting the grip in the place, and 
every time a street-railway man wants to 
take a train he comes up in an automobile. 
Some day, in a few years, the thing will be 
completed. It isa wonder now, and it will 
be two wonders and a miracle then. 


The Phalanx of Fair-Haired Boys 


When it comes to getting his name in the 
paper, coupled with pleasant reading no- 
tices, William Howard Taft, Secretary of 
War and og gorge candidate for 
President, has all the others who have 
White House ambitions lashed to the mast. 
He has learned wisdom at the feet of the 
President, than whom there was never a 
greater master of the arts and wiles of 
publicity. Whenever the President has 
anything to say about a current topic he 
says it first, and if er | person dissents and 
says so, the dissent will never catch up with 
the original proposition. Moreover, the 
President knows the value of the news- 
papers. He maintains a carefully-selected 
corps of what are known in the parlance 
of Newspaper Row as ‘‘fair-haired boys,” 
who represent influential newspapers in 
various parts of the country that support 
the Presidential policies. These young 
men, who are all able and active, have 
access to the President at almost any time 
and he talks freely tothem. Whenever he 
wants to put out anything, which is fre- 
quently, he can get it published in all parts 
of the country, and if he doesn’t want it 
to be official, but is feeling his way, he 
gets quick results, and nobody knows his 
part in it. 

Secretary Taft has organized a similar 
combination. He has selected half a dozen 
correspondents who represent papers that 
favor him for President, and they are work- 
ing like wheel-horses day after day. An 
enormous amount of Taft enthusiasm is 
manufactured in Washington and shipped 
from here for the benefit of all who read 
the papers, for the Taft publicity promo- 
ters are handy men. They know how to 
write news stories that will have the proper 
effect, and they know how to get their 
stories printed. And Taft has filled them 
with enthusiasm. They really believe all 
they write. Meantime, the other candidates 
are getting but desultory press-work. Not 
many of them have had the value of the 
President’s advice as to turning the trick. 

Taft, himself, is so big and so frank and 
so open and so all that, that it is a delight 
to talk to him. Apparently, he is booming 
along. without worry or care, waiting for 
whatever may turn up. There was a time, 
not long ago, when one of the young men 
who writes for the papersasa correspondent 
here printed a nice piece saying that Taft, 
notwithstanding the obvious and the tre- 
mendous temptation, would do nothing to 
further his interests by mixing in Federal 
appointments or anything like that. It 
was a real, mugwumpish, holier-than-thou 
piece, and it made a great hit in the com- 
munity where it was printed, which is that 
sort of a community. 

Taft came back to Washington after a 
speech-making trip and a lot of corre- 
spondents went up tosee him. Among the 
number was a man who had an interest in 
a certain Federal appointment over which 
there had been a at row. It was in 
Taft’s State, Ohio. After Taft had jollied 
everybody and said nothing impressively 
most of the crowd went out—all, in fact. 
except the young man who had written th: 
non-interference piece about Taft and the 
one who was interested in the Ohio appoint- 
ment. 

The young man who wrote the nice piece 
had heard rumors that roused in his bosom 
Taft was 
playing a little politics in the way of mixing 
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You Do Know She is Stylishly — Beautifully 
Dressed — And Her Suit Fits Perfectly 
You will agree with us that it is what a woman wears that gives 
her the charm of being well dressed. It is wholly a matter of her 
clothes — How and Where She buys them. 
And so with this woman. Who she is - not matter — she is 


beautiful, because beautifully dressed — am 
Our Style Book shows Sixty Three new Spring Suite 
can as handsome as the one pictured here. And you may 
have any one of them as YOUR suit this Spring. Have 
be it made to your own measure, of your own choice ol 
over 400 materials. Think of it. Wouldn't you like 
to see the fashion plates of these suits? Wouldn't 
you you like to see samples of these materials? 

We want you to see them both. We want to send 
them to you free. We ask you NW to write for them TODAY 
And remember too, you will take no risk in having your suit made 
by the ‘‘ NATIONAL." Because: “If any garment you buy 
from us does not please you, send it back at our expense, 
and we will send your money back to you.”’ 

So you take No Risk At All in having your suit made at the 
** NATIONAL." And beside, you save money. 


SPRING SUITS 0:32 


Made-to-Order New York Styles 

Our Fashion Guide and Catalogue shows Fashion Plates of 68 
New Spring Styles as worn by New York women. It is the hand 
somest Style Book ever issued. And so we say to every reader of 
this magazine — We say to you 


Hereis YOUR Fashion Guide 
and YOUR Samples 
FREE 











’ = 
Won’t You 
Write For Them Today: 

We want every American w —we want YOU to write for 
these samples and this guide to New York Fashions — right i 
Just give us your name and address and the samples and book will 
go to you quick — free. 

Ready-Made Departments 

This Fashion Guide and Wearing Ap) Catal (sent free) 
also illustrates and describes a complete line of Ladies’ Ready-Mat 
Wash Dresses, Silk Coats and Suits, Skirts, Rain-Coats, Jackets, 
Waists, Underwear, Petticoats, Hosiery, Kimonos, Corsets, 
a and Infants’ Dresses, etc. you 

@ prepay postage or exp’ on an: 
order from us to any calgary Nar bey hy 

Write today for your copy of our Fashion Guide and W rd 
Apparel Catalogue, and if you desire samples for a T ailor-Ma¢ 
suit, state the colors you prefer. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 
214 West 24th St., New York City 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 
Mail Orders Only No Agents or Branches 
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think 
about business sta- 
tionery isn’t quite so 


What you 


important as what 
your correspondent 


thinks. 
Don’t buy 


The standard paper for business stationery 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


“ Look for the Water Mark" 


because it pleases 
you, but because it 
inluences the man 
you write in your 
favor. 


Otp Hampsuire Bono is a clean, crisp 
paper, made for clean, crisp business folks. 
It is sold on the assumption that there’s 
economy in quality. A handsome specimen 
book mailed upon request, showing letter- 
heads and other business forms, printed, 
lithographed and engraved on the white 
and fourteen colors. 


Hampshire 
Paper Company 


The only paper makers in the world 
making bond paper exclusively. 


South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 
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If you want 
to know 
what Real 
Underwear 
Comfort is, 
try a pair of 
the Scriven 
Improved 
Elastic Seam 
Drawers. 
They have an in- 
sertion that s/retches when 
you want it to, that moves 
every time that you move. 
They are the ideal garments for athletes and business 
men alike. They come in énee and Sull lengths, in light 
or heavy weight winter fabrics with Shirts to match. 
If your Haberdasher cannot supply you in your favorite 
ric and exact size, write us. 


Physical Culture Book Free 


On request we will send you a valuable treatise on 

Physical Culture Sor the Busy Business Man,” which 

also illustrates the various styles and gives you the 
Prices of all our garments. 


J. A. SCRIVEN COMPANY 


) 16-18 E. 15th St. New York ( 


Ornamental Wire and Steel Fence 


Cheaper than wood, com- 
paeiilio% bining strength and art. 
Th iti ii For lawns, churches, 

, cemeteries. Send for 
Free Catalog. Address 
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AMINA, The Ward Fence Co. 























Box 635, Decatur, Ind. 





in appointments which would help him get 
the Ohio delegation. He didn’t think it 

ossible, but he wanted to make sure. So 

e went over to the Secretary’s desk and 
said: ‘‘Mr. Taft, of course my story that 
you are not taking any hand in Federal 
appointments in Ohio or elsewhere is true, 
isn’t it?’* 

The crafty Taft smiled a nvost expansive 
smile. ‘‘My dear boy,’’ he said, ‘‘how can 
you ask me that?” 

Well, that seemed to settle it, and the 
young man left in great glee, —— he 

d not told Taft how he could ask him 
that. As he passed out of the door Taft 
turned to the other man, the one who was 
interested in the appointment, and said: 
‘‘Now, how about that appointment we 
were talking of?’’ And yet there are some 
—— who say he was a judge so long he 

forgotten all about politics. 


Centrifugal Lift and Tangential Throw 


There are some bills that are old friends on 
the calendar, I am told by one of the clerks 
who has been here for years. I was 
watching Senator Penrose the other day 
and he suddenly got up and introduced a 
bill. The reading clerk stumbled over the 
words. I heard ‘‘tangential throw” and 
wondered what it meant, and I went down 
to see. I found the bill is No. 4267 and its 
object is ‘‘to determine the quantity of 
the so-called hammer blow, centrifugal 
lift and tangential throw of the counter- 
balance of locomotive driving-wheels.” 

That seemea so abstruse that I asked 
Senator Penrose about it. ‘‘ What does it 
mean?” he boomed; ‘‘I’m darned if I 
know what it means. I have introduced it 
every year for seven or eight years because 
a man out in Pittsburg wants me to.”’ 

Ever since Senator Stone, of Missouri, 
came into the Senate he has been trying to 
get a bill passed that seeks to prevent the 
importation and sale of impure tea. He 
has pleaded for this bill, has wept over it 
on the floor of the Senate, has notified 
everybody within sound of his voice that 
the salvation of the country depends on 
making the bill a law immediately, and 
nobody knows why as yet. Still, the 
Senator has this tea question on his mind. 
He refuses to be stilled. He demands that 
his tea measure shall go through. Some 
day he may get it through; and then, 
again, he may not. 

I was sitting in the House gallery and 
heard Representative Tawney, chairman 
of the a ae 9 Committee and 
official watch-dog of the Treasury, make a 
sorrowful plea to the House to be econom- 
ical. It was Mr. Tawney’s opinion, based 
on figures he held in his hand, that the 
country is on the verge of bankruptcy. He 
saw nothing in sight but the red of the 
auctioneer, and he doubted if enough could 
be realized from the smash to pay Con- 
gressional salaries. He said there was so 
great a demand for appgopriations that he 
was amazed and alarmed. He said the 
country’s revenues were falling, and that if 
he could allow half of the money requested 
for various purposes he would be recreant 
to his trust. He said, long as his expe- 
rience had been in the House, he had never 
before been pressed so hard for money by 
members with schemes, and he felt it his 
duty to come before the House and plead 
for economy. He begged the members to 
cut down their estimates. He said the 
Treasury would not stand it, that it was 
nearly empty now, and would be absolutely 
bare in a few weeks if this sort of thing 
kept on. 

was scared. I hurried out to write a 
dispatch. It looked sensational to me. I 
didn’t find anybody else concerned about 
it. I saw no evidences of perturbation 
among the other correspondents. They 
were sitting around and telling stories and 
writing copy, and I asked one of them: 
‘*Did you hear Tawney?” 

“No,” he replied; ‘‘what did he say?” 

‘‘Why,” I said, ‘“‘he made a speech 
pleading foreconomy and warning Congress 
that there would be an enormous deficit if 
the appropriations were not cut down, and 
all that sort of thing. Looks like a big 
= to me.”’ 

‘‘Don’t lose any sleep about it,’’ he com- 
mented. ‘Tawney and every other chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee have 
been making that kind of a yawp since the 
Congress an. It’s ranikaboo for the 
benefit of the country at ae and to 
enable him to hold off fellows who are yell- 
ing for appropriations the leaders do not 
want them to have. Bunk, my boy, bunk.” 
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Stein-Bloch Styles 


Spring and Summer 


HE new Stein-Bloch 
styles are being shown. 


Where did they come 
from? 


Styles—as this house pre- 
sents them—represent no 
one man’s ideas. The tailor 
who attempts to zzvent or 
concoct is lost. 


Stein-Bloch advertising 
presents to you photographs 
of the current Spring and 
Summer models according 
to the world’s best usage. 
They are genuine compos- 
ites. They bring together 
into one suit or overcoat the 
various points included in 
reports received from Stein- 
Bloch outposts in the ac- 
knowledged fashion capitals. 


Stein-Bloch commis- 
sioners go at seasonable in- 
tervals to all those places 
on both sides of the Atlantic 
where advance fashion ideas are brought together into 
one procession by the limited trains and the ocean, 
greyhounds. The observations of these men meet in 
the Stein-Bloch designing and cutting rooms: 





FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 


At one time it is a new fabric from exclusive foreign 
looms, to be accurately reproduced for Stein-Bloch use. 
At another time it is a trim top-coat idea from the box of 
a tallyho at a race meet in England. Again, an afternoon 
coat worn on Fifth Avenue by a man who has time and 
means to indulge his clothes whims. Or it may be a 
smart suit idea from the floor of the Stock Exchange — or 
a hot weather suit from Palm Beach. 


Whichever it is, it is authentic, and shaped out to pre- 
sent to you as the most economical and sensible solution 
of a serious modern problem. 


These new Stein-Bloch fashions are to be seen at the 
best clothiers’. Write for ‘‘Smartness,’”’ a well conceived, 
photographically illustrated booklet, authoritatively show- 
ing the new Spring and Summer styles for men— 
mailed free. 


THE LABEL, IN EVERY COAT, THAT 
STANDS FOR 53 YEARS OF KNOWING HOW 
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NEW YORK, 
130-132 Fifth Ave. 


Offices and Shops : SINCE 1854 
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The first Derby made in America was a 


C&K 


Hats for Men 


NAPP-FELT 
distinction is 
the outcome 
of methods 
peculiar to 
the C& K shop, 
where the finest 
hats have been 
made for fifty years. 
Many processes in hat- 
making usually entrusted 
to a machine are, in 
Knapp-Felts, accom- 
plished by the trained 
and skillful hand of a 
C & K workman. 
Aside from the satis- 
faction of wearing a hat 
which is the expression 
of an artistic ideal rather 
than’a machiné-made 
product, Knapp-Felt 
hats offer many advan- 
tages. The shapes are 
exclusive C & K de- 
signs of sufficient variety 
to afford a wide range 
of choice; the steadfast 
Cronap dye is deep, rich 
and permanent; the nice 
proportion of stiffening 
in brim and crown makes the 
“balance” perfect — conse- 
quently they feel lighter and 
are more pleasant to handle 
and wear; the close texture 
and wear-resisting quality 
of Knapp-Felt cannot be 
successfully imitated. 


Knapp-Felt DeLuxe, the 
best hats made, are Six 
Dollars. Knapp-Felts, the 
next best, are Four Dollars, 
everywhere. 


Write for 
THE 
HATMAN, 


THE CROFUT & KNAPP CoO. 
840 Broadway, New York 
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TYPHOID FEVER 


(Concluded from Page 6) 


unquestionably a high degree of resistance 
against it, since not more than one in ten 
exposed contracts it, and only one in ten 
of those who contract it dies, we have not 
the least idea in what direction, so to 
speak, to build up our resisting powers in 
order to increase them. 

The best remedy is to destroy the disease 
altogether, and this could be done in five 
years by intelligent concerted effort. It 
was at one time supposed that typhoid 
fever was a disease exclusively confined to 
adult life; but it is now known to occur 
frequently in children, though often in such 
a mild and i form as to escape 
recognition. Something like 70 per cent. 
of all cases occur between the fifteenth and 
- ee hy ayo is, for some —— 
though rarer iarly serious and more 
often fatal after the fiftieth year. 

When once the outer wall has been pierced 
the sack of the city rapidly proceeds. The 
bacilli multiply ev here, but seem for 
some reason to focalize chiefly in the ali- 
mentary canal, and especially the middle 
part of it, the small intestines. After head- 
ache, backache and loss of appetite comes 
usually a mild diarrhoea. This diarrhea is 
due to an attack of the bacillus or its toxins 
upon certain clumps of lymphoid tissue in 
the ‘wall of the small intestine, known as 
the ‘‘patches of Peyer.” This produces 
inflammation, followed by ulceration, 
which in severe cases may eat through the 
wall of a blood-vessel, causing profuse 
hemorrhages, or even perforate the bowel 
wall and set up a fatal ony mage The 
temperature begins to swing from two to 
five degrees above the normal level, follow- 
ing the usual daily vibration, and ranging 
from 100 * 101 degrees Pw the 
morning, up to 102 degrees to 105 
in thealesnean. The face becomes flushed. 

There is usually comparatively little pain 
and the patient lies in a sort of mild stupor, 
paying little attention to his surroundings. 

e is much enfeebled and seldom cares 
to lift his head from the ee A slight 
rash appears upon the surface of the body, 
but this is so faint that it would escape 
attention unless carefully looked for. Little 
groups of vesicles, containing clear fluid, 
appear upon the chest and abdomen. If 
one of these faint rose-colored spots be 
~~ with a needle and a drop of blood 

drawn, typhoid bacilli will often be 
found in it, and they will also be present in 
the clear fluid of the tiny sweat blisters. 

This condition will last for from ten days 
to four weeks, the patient gradually be- 
coming weaker and more apathetic, and 
the temperature maintaining an afternoon 
level of 102 to 104 degrees. Then, in the 
vast majority of cases, a little decline of 
the temperature will be noticed. The 
aga begins to take a slight interest in 

is surroundin He will perhaps ask for 
something to drink, or something to eat, 
instead of apathetically swallowing what 
is offered to him. Next day the temper- 
ature is a little lower still, and within a 
week, perhaps, will have returned to the 
normal level. The patient has lost from 
20 to 40 pounds, is weak as a kitten, and it 
may be ten days after the fever has dis- 
appeared before he asks to sit up in bed. 
hen follows the period of return to 
health. The patient becomes a walking 
appetite, and, after weeks of liquid diet, 
will beg like a spoiled child for cookies or 
hard apples or pie, or something that he 
can set his teeth into. But his tissues are 
still swarming with the bacilli, and any 
indiscretion, either of diet, exposure or 
exertion, at this time, may result in forming 
a secondary colony somewhere in the lungs, 
the liver or the muscles. He must be kept 
quiet and warm, and abundantly, but 
judiciously, fed, for at least three weeks 
after the disappearance of the fever, if he 
wishes to avoid the thousand and one 
ambuscades set by the retreating enemy. 

Now, what has happened when recovery 
begins? One would suppose that either the 
bacilli had poisoned themselves, exhausted 
the supplies of nourishment in the body of 
the patient, so that the fever had ‘‘burnt 
itself out,’’ as we used to say, or that the 
tissues had rallied from the attack and 
destroyed or thrown out the invaders. 
But, on the contrary, we find that our 
convalescent patient, even after he is up 
and walking about, is still full of the bacilli. 

To put it very crudely, what has really 
happened is that the body has succeeded 
in forming such antidotes against the poison 


of the bacilli that, although they may 
be present in enormous num , they can 
no longer produce any injurious effect. In 
other words, it has acquired immunity 
against this particular germ and its toxin. 
In fact, one of our newest and most reli- 
able tests for the disease consists in a 
curious ‘‘clumping”’ or yzing power 
over cultures of the Bacillus typhosis, 
shown by a drop of the patient’s blood, 
even as early as the seventh or eighth day 
of the illness. d, while it is an immensely 
difficult and complicated subject, we are 
justified in saying that this immunity is not 
merely a substance formed in the body, the 
stock of which will shortly become ex- 
hausted, but a coger f acquired by the body 
cells, which they will retain, like other re- 
sults of education, for years, and even for 
life. When once the body has learned the 
wrestling trick of throwing and vanquish- 
ing a  talpanesr 4 germ or bacillus, it no 
longer has much to dread from that germ. 
This is why the same individual}is seldom 
attacked the second time by scarlet fever, 
measles, typhoid and smallpox. , 

While, however, the individual may be 
entirely immune to the germs of a given 
disease, he may be carrying them in his 
body in enormous numbers, and infect 
others while escaping himself. 

This is peculiarly true of typhoid, and 
we are beginning to extend our sani- 
tary care over recovered patients, not 
merely to the end of acute illness, but for 
the period of at least a month after 
they have apparently recovered. Several 
most disquieting cases are on record of so- 
called ‘‘typhoid-carriers,” or individuals 
who, having recovered from the disease 
itself, carried and spread the infection 
wherever they went for months and even 
years afterward. This, however, is prob- 
ably a rare state of affairs, though a recent 
German health bulletin reports the dis- 
covery of some twenty cases during the 

ast year. The lair of the bacilli is be- 
ieved to be the gall bladder. 

As to treatment, it may be broadly stated 
that all authorities and schools are for once 

ractically . First, that we have no 
own specific drug for the cure of the 
disease. Second, that we are content to 
take a leaf out of Nature’s book, and follow 
—so to speak—her instinctive methods: 
first of all, by putting the patient to bed 
the moment that a reasonable suspicion of 
the disease is formed; this conserves hi 
strength, and greatly diminishes the danger 
of serious complications; cases of ‘‘walk- 
ing typhoid” have among the highest 
death rates: second, by meeting the great 
instinctive symptom of fever-patients since 
the world began, thirst—encouraging the 
patient to drink large quantities of water, 
taking care, of course, that the water is 
ure and sterile. The days when we kept 
ever patients wrapped up to their nec 
in woolen blankets in hot, stuffy rooms, 
and ey 4 limited the amount of water 
that they drank—in other words, fought 
against Nature in the treatment of disease 
—have passed. A typhoid-fever patient 
now is not only given all he wants to drink, 
but encouraged to take more, and some 
authorities recommend an intake of at 
least three or four quarts, and better, six 
and _— quartsa day. This internal bath 
helps both to allay the ny, arg oo to 
make good the enormous loss by perspira- 
tion from the fevered skin, and to flush the 
toxins out of the body. 

Third, by liberal and regular feedin 
with preferably some liquid or semi-liqui 
food, of which milk is the commonest form. 
The old attitude of mind represented by 
the proverb, ‘‘Feed a cold and starve a 
fever,” has completely disappeared. One 
of the fathers of modern medicine asked on 
his death-bed, thirty years ago, that his 
epitaph should be: ‘‘He fed fevers.”’ 

Fourth. We respond to the other great 
thirst of fever —— for coolness, by 
sponge baths and tub baths, whenever the 
temperature rises above a certain degree. 

Simple as these methods sound, they 
are extremely troublesome to put into 
execution, and —_ the greatest skill 
and judgment in their carrying out. But 
intelligent persistence in the careful elab- 
oration of these methods of Nature has 
resulted in already cutting the death-rate in 
two—from fifteen or twenty per cent. to less 
than ten - cent.— and where the full rigor 
of the tub bath is carried out it has been 
brought down to as low as five per cent. 
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Made to 
GUARANTEE 


This answers every question of 
quality to the purchaser of a 


Hawes.von (jal 
HAT 


It means that we are responsible to the 
wearer for the ravages of the weather 
—a strong statement,— made of our 
faith in the quality of materials and 
skill of workmanship which go into 
Hawes, von Gal Hats. As to style, 
we make style —this by virtue of the 
fact of being the largest producers of 
men’s hats. Leaders always set the 
pace. With quality guaranteed and 
style assured, ask your dealer for a 
Hawes, von Gal Hat. 


Shapes in stiff and soft hats 
to suit every face, figure and 
fancy. $3.00, $4.00 and $5.00. 


Hes, init 


$3.00 Hat. 
Send for Catalogue E, illustrating 
the leading and exclusive styles for 
Spring and Summer of 1908, 


aves. Tun (al 


Incorporated 


DANBURY, CONN. 


Wholesale Offices : 
CHICAGO 


We are 
makers of the 


NEW YORE BOSTON 

















PARIS 


az 
SUGAR CORN 


“Many men have many 


minds.” But when it comes 
to our Paris Brand there is 
but one opinion—it is the 
richest, tenderest, juiciest 
sweet corn that ever grew in 
a garden. 


Burnham & Morrill Company's her- 
metically sealed food products have a 
standard of excellence which has been 
maintained for half a century. Our 
interesting booklet ‘‘Five Foods Ready 
to Serve’’ is sent Free on request. 


°> ‘ortiand, Me. 
BURNHAM & Morrit Co., P 
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Cheap and Reliable Water Suppl 


For irrigation, mining, on the stock or dairy farm, and 
suburban homes. If there's a stream on your 
ground install a Niagara Hydraulic Ram. 
Write for catalogue AD, and estimate. 

Niagara Hydraulic Engine Co. 
140 Nassau St., New York. Factory: Chester, Pa. 
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APOLEON’S name fills more p 
turning point in his career and marks the beginning of his downfall. 
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- , = : § ADVANCE OF THE GRAND ARMY. A” 

ages in the world’s solemn history than that of any other mortal. 
The picture shown herewith from Ridpath’s history, the original of which was 
displayed at the World’s Fair at Chicago, marks but one event out of thousands which are fully described and illustrated in the world-famed publication, 


Ridpath’s History of the World 


THE PUBLISHER’S FAILURE placed in our hands the entire unsold edition of this monumental work. 
down to date, beautifully bound in Half-Morocco, which we must sell immediately. 


AT LESS THAN EVEN DAMAGED SETS WERE EVER SOLD 


TR? ase: § a es 


A 


The advance of his Grand Army into Russia is the 


BRAND NEW, 
We are offering the remaining sets 








We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending the coupon below. Tear off the Coupon, write name and address plainly and mail now before you forget it. Dr. Ridpath’s 
family derive their income from his History, and te print our price broadcast for the sake of selling these few sets would cause great injury to future sales. Send Coupon Today. 





President William McKinley said: 
“T am familiar with the merits of Ridpath’s 
History of the World, and cordially com- 
mend it to the scholar as well as to the plain 
people generally.” 


Prof. Warren, President Boston Uni- 
versity, said: ‘‘I should be glad to see it 
placed in the library of every young person 
in the United States, and even in the Eng- 
lish speaking world. In families where there 
are bright children it will render excellent 
service to the cause of popular intelligence.” 


Prof. Long, Supt. Public Schools, 
St. Louis, said: “I unhesitatingiy commend 
Dr. Ridpath’s History of the World as the 
ablest work on that subject which I have ever 
examined. The engravings, maps and charts 
are alone worth the entire cost of the set.”’ 


The Boston Post said: “John Clark 
Ridpath is above all things an historian. 
His historical works are accepted as stand- 
ards in schools and colleges, as well as in 
business houses and homes. His style is 
simple, his manner charming.” 


The Christian Herald said: “No other 
work of its kind has ever supplied a history 
so well suited to the needs of all classes and 
conditions of men. We cheerfully com- 
mend this most popular and complete of all 
world histories to our readers.”’ 


9 massive 
volumes, 
weight 

50 Ibs. 














4,000 double column pages. 
2,000 superb illustrations. 








IDPATH takes you back to the dawn of history, long before the pyramids of 
Egypt were built; down through the romantic, troubled times of Chaldea’s 
‘grandeur and Assyria’s magnificence; of Babylonia’s wealth and luxury; of 
Grecian and Roman splendour ; of Mohammedan culture and refinement; of French 
elegance and British power; of American patriotism and religious freedom, to the 
dawn of yesterday. He covers every race, every nation, every time, and holds 
you spellbound by his wonderful eloquence. Nothing more interesting, absorbing 
and inspiring was ever written by man. 
IDPATH’S throws the mantle of personality over the old heroes of history. 
Alexander is there; patriot, warrior, statesman, diplomat, crowning the glory 
_.~ of Grecian history. Xerxes, from his mountain platform, sees Themistocles 
with three hundred and fifty Greek ships smash his Persian fleet of over a thousand 
sail, and help to mould the language in which this paragraph is written. Rome 
perches Nero upon the greatest throne on earth, and so sets up a poor madman’s 
name to stand for countless centuries as the synonym of savage cruelty ; Napoleon 











fights Waterloo again under your very eyes, and reels before the iron 
$1 fact that at last the end of his gilded dream has come. Bismarck is 
there, gruff, overbearing, a giant pugilist in the diplomatic ring, laughing 

Brings | with grim disdain at France, which says ‘‘ You shall not.’’ Washington 
Complete} is there, ‘‘four-square to all the winds,” grave, thoughtful, proof against 
Set. the wiles of British strategy and the poisoned darts of false friends; 





—y clear-seeing over the heads of his fellow-countrymen, and on into another 
om century, the most colossal world figure of his time. 
[Monthly | 200,000 Americans Own and Love Ridpath 





IDPATH’S enviable position as an historian is due to his wonderfully beau- 
R tiful style, a style’no other historian has ever equalled. He pictures the 
great historical events as though they were happening before youreyes; 4 

he carries you with him to see the battles of old ; to meet kings and queens y 
and warriors ; to sit inthe Roman Senate ; to march against Saladin and 
his dark-skinned followers; to sail the southern seas with Drake ; to 
circumnavigate the globe with Magellan; to watch that thin line 
of Greek spearmen work havoc with the Persian hordes on the 
field of Marathon ; to know Napoleon as you know Roosevelt. 


RR 'ioneiye in your home means you need never spend a 

















FREE 
COUPON 


lonely evening. You can associate with the world’s 


Sy 





heroes; you can cross the Rubicon with Cesar, Qa WESTERN 
after which Rome was free no more. You can sit ) NEWSPAPER 
* 8 s = a 9 ASSOCIATION 





at the feet of Socrates, the loftiest genius of the 
ancient world. You can kneel at the shrine 
of Lincoln, ‘‘the greatest human of all time; 


204 Dearborn St., Chicago 

























Please mail without cost to me, sample 

the gentlest memory of our world.’’ It is pages of Bidpath's Mistery of | the 
° * . , containing photogravur > 
ennobling to commune with these chil- Napoleon and Queen Elizabeth, engravings of 
£ actiny q accnrts _ Socrates, Cassar and Shakespeare, map of China 

dren ot destiny. lo be associated Ww ith and Japan, diagram of Panama Canal, and write 


me full particulars of your special offer to The 


reat men and ents is to be great 
8 é = & Saturday Evening Post readers 


one’s self, and you will add to your 
store of knowledge, which is power, 
and to the richness of your life. 


Send Coupon Today 


NAME 


ADDRESS..... 


No letter necessary. Just sign and mail coupon, 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 






















































An Unusually Strong 
Investment 


In Small Denominations 
$100 $500 $1,000 


First Mortgage 
6% Guaranteed 
Gold Bonds 


Secured by: 
First Mortgage on Rich Agricultural Land. 


Guaranteed by: 


American Water Works & Guarantee 
Company of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $3,600,000, 
Established 1882. 


Protected by 
United States Government Legislation. 


For further reference, write to any 
Bank in Pittsburgh. 

Circular and handsomely illustrated 
volume ‘Irrigation’? mailed free upon 


request. 
Battles, be & Harrison, W.H. Trumbull & Company, 
181 South 5th Street, 35 Congress 8 > 
Philadelphia, Pa. Boston, Mass. 


H. M. Payson & Co., Portland, Me. 


Municipal and Corporation 
Securities Company 


J.8. KUHN L. L. McCLELLAND 
Pres, Sec. & Treas. 


1011 Bank for Savings Bidg., Pittsburgi: 











O THOSE having funds to invest 

we shall be glad to send our book- 
let ‘‘Investment Banking,” together 
with offerings of bonds for invest- 
ment, at prices which yield as large 
an interest return as is consistent 
with safety of principal. 

We own a carefully selected list of 

more than 100 issues of municipai 

railroad and corporation bonds anc 

can furnish investors with secu- 

rities of practically any desired 

maturity, at prices to yield from 


4% to 614% 
N. W. Harris & Company 


BANKERS 
56 William Street 35 Federal Street 
New York Boston 
Bond Department 


HarrisTrust & Savings Bank 


204 Dearborn Street, Chicago 











‘An Investor’s Safeguard 
is a Reliable Banking House 


For persons with little knowledge of safe 
investment, we have put our 32 years’ expe- 
rience as bankers into the form of a story. It 
will be sent free on request. 

Investors should send for our circular 
862-H describing selected bonds which we 
have purchased after thorough investigation, 


Denominations : $100 — $500 — $1000 
They will net 4% to 6% 


E. H. ROLLINS & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1876 
21 Milk Street, Boston 








\ CHICAGO DENVER SAN FRANCISCO J 








Fractional Lots—Stocks 


High-grade dividend paying stocks and selected income 
bearing bonds in lots of one share upwards. Write 
for circular A 19, describing securities listed upon the 
New York Stock Exchange yielding from 5 to over 104 
r annum at present quotations. 
AILED Upon Request WiTHOUT CHARGE TO You, 
DAILY MARKET LETTER. 


J. F. Pierson, Jr., & Co. 


(Members New York Stock Exchange) 
66 Broadway 


p—— TAX BONDS 


of the Great Central West 
Netting 44 to 5M 

Our Booklet D —“‘An Argument for Tax Bonds,” 

mailed on request. 
Customers in 30 States — never a loss. 

nd your name for our list. 
School, City and County Bonds. 

WILLIAM R. COMPTON COMPANY 

8 Wardell Building Macon, Missouri 


w York 























Your Savings 
WHEN BANKS FAIL 


HE institution commonly called a bank 
stands, or should stand, in every com- 
munity for security. For this reason 
the phrase, ‘‘as solid as a bank,”’ is widely 

to denote stability, and, perhaps, no 
business enterprise is more bound up in the 
lives, the hopes and the fortunes of the 
people than a bank. 

During the past six months, and growing 
out of the October panic, various banks 
and trust companies, particularly in and 
about New York, have suspended. As a 
result, people everywhere who have bank 
deposits, whether savings or otherwise, 
are taking keener interest in their bank- 
ing affairs. It is well that they should, 
because with mr as with investments, 
it is highly advisable to know as much as 
possible about the people who are receiving 
and using your money. There are facts 
about bank failures that everybody ought 
to know. 

This week’s article, therefore, will deal 
with bank suspensions, their causes, and 
the chances the depositors have of getting 
their money back. 


Why Banks Fail 


The various kinds of banks and their work 
have already been explained here, but it is 
worth while to enumerate them again. 
There are commercial banks, which include 
National and State institutions, savings- 
banks, loan and trust companies and 
private banks. Each of these banks re- 
ceives the money of the people on deposit 
and pays a certain rate of interest for it. 
The money is employed by the banks to 
make more money. When the bank fails 
the largest problem is to restore the deposits 
to the people as quickly as possible. 

The causes of failure are practically the 
same with all kinds of banks. The princi- 
pal one is, of course, a lack of ready money, 
or inability to get money to pay off claims. 
This lack of money may be due to a variety 
of reasons. It may be bad management in 
piling up a lot of bad loans; it may be dis- 

onest officials who have robbed or looted 
the bank, or used its funds for their own 
speculations; it may be rumors of insol- 
vency which cause a ‘‘run”’ of frightened 
depositors; it may be a panic, which always 
causes a scarcity of cash, or it may 
violations of the National or State laws 
under which banks operate. 

Since the word insolvent must be used a 
great deal in connection with bank failures, 
it may be helpful to make some explana- 
tion of it, because it is widely misused. A 
bank is insolvent only when its capital is 
wiped out, and when its assets are insuffi- 
cient to pay its creditors. A solvent bank, 
on the other hand, is one that has ample 
assets, which may be securities or mort- 

es. Sometimes a perfectly solvent bank 
is forced to suspend simply because it can- 
not get hold of enough actual cash to pay 
its depositors. 


When a Bank is Closed 


Let us take the case of the National banks 
first. If you have ever lived in a big city, 
or even in a smaller one, the chances are 
that at some time you have seen the fol- 
lowing notice posted on the door of a 
National bank: 


This bank is closed by order of the 
Comptroller of the Currency. 


Joun Smiru, Examiner in Charge. 


This means that for some cause the bank 
is unable to meet its obligations, or has 
violated some section of the National Bank 
Act under which it has been doing business. 
The closing is almost invariably the result 
of an examination by a National Bank 
Examiner, who has discovered the bank’s 
insolvency and reported it to the Comp- 
troller. 

One of the most common causes of clos- 
ing is the destruction of the bank’s capital 
by losses. If the Examiner finds that, by 
reason of bad loans, the capital and surplus 
(the latter being the undivided profits) 
have disappeared, it is dangerous to the 
interests of the depositors to permit the 
business to go on in this crippled condition. 
Besides, the National Bank Act provides 
that the capital must not be impaired. 

The very moment that the Comptroller 
orders the bank closed the whole big and 
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An Opportunity for the Man who wants 


A Better Situation 


Here is a book that will tell you how to get it 
“How to Get a Better Situation” 


By HENRY C. WALKER 
Vice-President of the Boston Leather Binding Co, 


[ you are one of the thousands of capable, sincere men, 


llow 
Better 


Situation 


who because of circumstances, environment, ill luck or 
dearth of opportunity, are working for small pay y 
little chance to “‘ grow,’’ you will find this booka revelation, 
If you possess talents that await a market, if you haye 
brains that should have recognition, if you own a personalit 
that is commercially valuable, this book will point out the 
market and tell you how best to dispose of your talents, 
It tells in real, practical, and business-like terms how you 
may instantly get in touch with those firms or corporations 
where your particular individuality, your special talents 
will be recognized and paid for at the highest market prigg, 


“How to Get a Better Situation” does not suggest any 
course of preparatory study, nor expensive tuition. It explains a 
that years of actual and practical business experience has proved gycs 
cessful, A method by which you can ‘‘ get there'’ without disappoint 
ing delays and postponements. You have no time to practice a long 
prenticeship; you cannot afford to wait six months to master 
employment. I can not understand how it would What you need is a chance for success and more money now. 
be possible for any one to follow its instructions UNLOCK THE DOOR THAT STANDS BETWEEN YOU AND 
without success.’’ — Hi. Lane Company, SUCCESS IN BUSINESS. USE THIS BOOK AS A KEY and opes 
Boston, Importers and Commission for yourself a better opportunity for advancement and a larger salary, 
Merchants. You cannot afford to await vacancies and grow old while the boss coy. 
i siders your request for a ‘‘raise."' Remember, that life is too short to 
It is all common sense advice and readers will trust to luck, and success only comes to those who rightly seek it, 
wonder they never before thought it out for them- “How to Get a Better Situation” is a book which tells how 
pre Cel eecslis hetdalte semen a a and where to get the place you want. It explains fully the ways and 
ness positions.’—he Boston Transcript. ee i ee compass that points out the path to real and 
‘Through following your advice in ‘How to If you want a better chance in business, if you want a bigger 
Get a Better Situation’ I was offered four fred salary, if your personal services are not appreciated, if you don't receive 
positions in as many weeks.''—Gordon Ellis, the pay your work entities you to, here is your opportunity. The 
172 Macon 8t., Brooklyn, N. Y. inner secrets of successful position-seeking are herein clearly defined, out. 
** A man who couldn't succeed with the aid of this lined and explained by an active and successful business man. Only 4 
book would bea dead one.'’—Kehler Crosby merchant fully conversant with twentieth century business possibilities 
Co., Advertising Agents, Chicago. could have prepared a book like this. It is based on actual expe- 
a : “i ,, Wiences that have been proved and tested. With this book in your 
** It contains a splendid idea well worked out. possession your success is assured, 
Seeks beak tote tee Cashier, Iola In addition to the text it contains many facsimile letters that have brought 
. . » their writers instant recognition and offers of larger salaries in all sorts of 
*** How to Get a Better Situation’ isthe best book capacities, managing, salesmanship, bookkeeping, stenography, creditmen, 
I have ever seen on this subject. It has been  secretaryship, shippers and clerks in various lines. 
written from the experience of an active, success- To the man seeking advancement the value of these letters alone can- 
el ye - g atc a honk vnprgh he not be estimated, as they have been collected from sources not available to 
elp those who are looking for advancement.''— the ordinary teacher or theorist. 
| oe } 2 Master John A. Andrew Testimonials in this advertisement are but a small proportion of those 
’ » that are being received. Because of these things and from the fact that the 
** Your book was the result of placing me as a_ writer has already tested each step of his system thoroughly, he has in- 
salesman with Armour & Company, Chicago, at a structed us to make the following offer: 
J. A. W., 


argely ased salary."’— al 
ot ag Sn lige Kalama If this book does not put you in line for a better position 
: T ONCE, if it is not ijn your judgment worth many 
times its cost, we, as publishers, will immediately refund your purchase price upon its return, 
You can probably get it at any book store, but if sold out don't wait, $2 0 Two editions have already been exhausted. 
write direct to us and we will send you a copy postpaid on receipt of price, e The book is handsomely bound in red cloth 
with gilt finish, and, as stated, is fully illustrated with plates and valuable original correspondence. 


OPPORTUNITY PUBLISHING CO., 4E Northampton Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


-New Mexico-| -.. 


will soon have one million population, as the 
they are coming fast (read Sec’y Garfield’s 
report). It has more coal than any State 
in the Union with the possible exception of 
Pennsylvania, large forests of pine timber, 
its mineral and agricultural resources very 
great, and the finest climate in the world. 


Albuquerque 


its commercial and railway center, is today a city 
of 20,000 — tomorrow, 50,000; this isa certainty, for 
the fortunes of New Mexico are the fortunes of i saver and result-getter. Capacity, 
its metropolis. Situated in the great and fertile $9,999,999.99. If it doesn’t ‘‘ make good,'’ you're nothing 
valley of the Rio Grande, it commands a trade out. May we send it? Postal us for Free Catalog. 
area in every direction larger than many States. | THE RAPID COMPUTER CO. 





“‘A very valuable asset for any nm seeking 


















P= Try It Yourself 
#2 FIVE DAYS FREE 


This simple, practical, ac 
curate computer costs only 
a fraction of the price of key 
machines and does every- 
thing they do except print. 


' The Rapid 
Computer 
Adding Machine 


works right on the books or on 
the desk. It's a wonder as a time- 


Iam not in the real estate business, but there 280 Lake Shore Road, Benton Harbor, Mich. 
has been placed in my hands a close in subdivision, ~ - 
the finest residential district of the entire city, 
THAT MUST BE SOLD AT ONCE, No favor- 
itism, no juggler y, prices marked in advance upon 
every one of the 600 lots,and They Are Very Low— 
$75 up, for 50 by 132 feet. 

Invest at the commencement of a city’s 
growth, not at its finish. Write for full 
size city map, prices and literature, 


M. P. STAMM, Sec’y, Albuquerque, N. M. 











The Reason Why the 








Roll Plate 
Collar Buttons 
Outwear all 

















Others 
EDAL OF HIGHEST AWARD 
Jamestown Exposition eee ee 
Add TONEt Stati ton 
ponce de OFFICE. BANK, Imitation Buttons Krementz But 
SCHOOL or HOME _by Atall dealers. Gold and roll plate. Insist on the 


using only Washburne’s Pat. 
Paper 
Fasteners 


Krementz. If damaged in any way a new one free. 
Send for Story of Collar Button 
Krementz & Co., 40 Chestnut St., Newark,N.J. 
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@ WURLITZER © 


Brass Band 


Instruments. We supply the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. Prices Cut in Half this sea- 
son. Our large new 80-page Catalog 
BENT FREE. Write today. 
TheRUDOLPH WURLITZERCO. 


BI EES MILITARY ACADEMY 
MACON, MO. 
Best equipped in United States. Only one whose Superintendent 
and C dant are bot! di of betel age , Colles Cae 
id. busi: we . Splendi 
paratory an siness courses. 2g coun s. Bs Mo 


facilities. Send for catalogue. Box 











Restenition Gubmutenstiies 
"they alae work.” Made of beams, 3 tome, 
in brass boxes of 100 fasteners each. Send 10c 
for sample box of 50, assorted. Booklet free. 
THE 0. K. MPG. CO., Dept. F, Syracuse, N.Y. NO IB 


















One Match Will Liont It 






NO LiOht Will’ Match It. 


CANTON "ocsciine LAMP 


Pure white steady light; 100-candle power. 
Brighter and cheaper than acetylene, gas, 
electricity, kerosene. ie, simple. No 
Beautiful fixtures. Get 




















catalogue. 


Agents wanted. 
CANTON LIGHT CO, 910 Ninth St., Canton, Ohio, 
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The Fame of 
Tom L. Johnson 


President of this 
bank, as a worker 
for the interests of 
the people is 
world-wide. Few 
men are better 
known and none 
are more apprecia- 
ted. In organizing 
5 this bank we en- 
listed his financial 
©] co-operation upon 
the Gnderetending 
that it should bea 
bank for ‘‘the 
ople’’ and not 
or the benefit of 
capitalists. 
t is gratifying 
that we can pre- 
sent our 


Bank Money Order Plan 


most perfect ever devised for handling ac- 
= en depositors anywhere. When 
ou send money to us for deposit we issue, 
lostead of the old, clumsy “ pass-book,” with 
its dangerous features, our Bank Money Or- 
ders. They show, on their face, the amount of 
principal and interest — you know what it is at 
aglance, without figuring. They are Certi- 
Checks on this Bank, the safest fori of 
commercial paper,and when you need money 


You can have these Bank Money Orders 
cashed instantly — anywhere 


with interest at 4 per cent. The plan is ideal 
—your money is always on deposit, yet you 
have it constantly in hand ready for in- 
stant use in time of need. 

Deposits accepted for any sum from $1.00 up, and 
from the moment your money reaches us it draws 

4 per cent interest 

If you have deposits anywhere, or if you contem- 
plate opening a savings account, you owe it to your- 
self and those dependent upon you to investigate this 
remarkably convenient and safe method. 

Write for Booklet “‘ ©’ to-day, or send us your de- 
posit and we will mail you BANK MONEY ORDERS for 
thefullamount. The booklet is free — write for it now. 


The Depositors Savings & Trust Co. 
TOM L. JOHNSON, President, Cleveland, Ohio 








Running 
Water 
with Force for 


Your Home 


Farm, Village or 
Suburban 

Send for this Book. 

It tells how our specially designed, air 
tight steel tank and pumping apparatus, 
placed anywhere, with ordinary air pres- 
sure, does it. No overhead tanks to leak 
orfreeze. Plenty of running water every- 
where, also fire protection—that’s the 








Water Supply System 


For country homes; public buildings; 
towns. Satisfaction guaranteed. Ask for 
free book —‘‘How / Solved the Water 


Supply Problem.’” Send TODAY. 
LEADER IRON WORKS’ @ 


Factory and Main Offices Western Branch 
2185 Jasper Street Dept. S, 120 W. 11th Street 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS KANSAS CITY, MO. 


IF 














lumber or saw wood, make lath or 


shingles, or work lumber in any form, you should 
know all about our improved 


5 AMERICAN MILLS 

li sizes Saw Mills, Planers, Edgers, Trimmers 

Lath Mills, Shingle Mills, etc. Complete line woc 

working machinery. Catalogue free. 
AMERICAN SAW MILL MACH’Y CO. 


17 Faith Street, Hackettstown, N.J. 
702 Engineering Bldg., New York City 


“ B ° © 499 posts you on business news, 
usiness Aid methods, and new law points ; 

It answers legal questions, etc. 
$a trouble saver. Try the magazine 3 mos. for 25c. Address 


“ BUSINESS AID,” 116 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 


DIRECTORIES WANTED 


Old directories all cities. Give year and price. 
Drummond's Detective Agency, New York City 





























—— machinery of the United States 
overnment is set in motion in the interest 
of the depositor. The usual procedure is 
for the Comptroller to appoint a receiver, 
who is always a bank examiner. 

It sometimes happens that the initiative 
for closing a National bank comes from the 
bank officials, who realize that their assets 
are impaired and want a cleaning up or a 
winding up of the bank’s affairs. Not 
long ago the president of one of the bi 
National banks in New York City fequasted 
the Comptroller to close it up because there 
were many discreditable rumors about it. 

As soon as the receiver takes charge the 
authority of the old bank officials ceases. 
Some of them are retained by the receiver 
to assist in clerical work or investigation, 
but no step can be taken, no books or 
papers removed, without the consent of the 
receiver or by order of the Comptroller. 

Two courses are open to the receiver 
when he takes charge. One is liquidation, 
which simply means winding up the affairs 
of the institution. This is only done in the 
case of insolvent banks. The other course 
is a resumption of business. It is always 
the desire of the Comptroller to resume 
business when that is possible. The re- 
ceiver, therefore, makes a prompt investi- 
gation into the resources of the closed bank 
so that he can recommend one of the two 
courses. His first obligation is to the de- 
positor. In fact, the receiver is the direct 
representative and attorney for the de- 
positor. 

The receiver makes an inventory of the 
assets and liabilities of the bank. If he is 
satisfied that the bank is solvent and has 
only been temporarily embarrassed on ac- 
count of scarcity of cash, he converts some 
of its securities into money. When he be- 
lieves that the bank has ample funds to pa 
its depositors in full, in case they shoul all 
demand their money, he recommends re- 
sumption of business to the Comptroller, 
who officially orders the bank opened. 
This is what happened recently in the case 
of the First National Bank of Brooklyn. 


Receiverships of Insolvent Banks 


But in the case of insolvent National banks 
which require liquidation there is a long 
and elaborate process. Here is where hard- 
ship is worked on depositors. Even if they 
do not lose their money, they do lose the 
use of it, which isa tax on them. Without 
money it is difficult or impossible to get 
credit, and since most business is done on 
credit, the depositors suffer. 

In liquidating an insolvent bank the re- 
ceiver makes an effort to turn everything 
available into cash. For example, if de- 
positors have overdrawn their accounts, he 
compels them to make up the deficit; also 
he collects loans. By use of what is called 
‘‘offsets’”’ he equalizes accounts. This can 
only be done when a man happens to be a 
depositor and a borrower in the same bank. 
Assuming that he has a deposit of five 
thousand dollars, and that he hes a note in 
the bank for three thousand dollars, the 
receiver simply pays the note with a credit 
of three thousand dollars, taken from the 
deposit account. Thus the bank only owes 
the depositor two thousand dollars. The 
‘‘offset’’ can only be made with the maker 
of a note and not with an indorser. 

One of the first steps of the receiver is to 
recover collateral in excess of loans, which 
the bank has placed in other banks as 
security for money borrowed. Since the 
average life of a receivership is four years, 
it often happens that its securities greatly 
increase in value before its affairs are 
wound up. 

The receiver promptly seeks to protect 
the claims of the depositors. Just as soon 
as a depositor makes a formal proof of his 
claim against the bank (usually in the form 
of his deposit) the receiver issues what is 
known as a Receiver’s Certificate of Proof 
of Claim, a document certifying that the 
holder is a creditor of the bank, and indi- 
cating the amount of his claim. In ex- 
change for this, the depositor surrenders 
his pass-book. On the back of the certifi- 
cate are blank spaces to be filled in with 
the date and amount of the dividends paid 
to the depositor. The installments paid to 
depositors of failed banks are known as 
dividends. Depositors are paid the legal 
rate of interest of the State in which the 
failure occurred from the time the bank 
closes until its affairs are finally settled. 

This receiver’s certificate of proof of 
claim has another value to the depositor 
because it is a negotiable paper, which 
means that if the depositor is in actual 
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The Ideal Transportation 


The gentleman's roadster is 
the ideal connection between 
the suburban home and city 
office. It changes the hot, dusty 
journey on a crowded “‘local”’ 
to a pleasant nide in the clear, 
fresh air that fits you for the 
business of the day. 


CKomb\or 


The Rambler roadster, Model 
34-A, is a speedy, classy car with the 
power and endurance of a touring car 
and the convenience of a runabout. 


Mechanically it possesses every 
valuable feature found in any car at any 
rice, such as offset crank shaft, straight 
fine drive, large wheels, etc., and in 
appearance has a distinctive character 
of its own that marks it a thoroughbred. 


An examination will convince that 


It is the Right Car at the Right Price 


Two other models, touring cars at $1,400 and $2,250. 
Our catalog gives full details, write for it today. 
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Thomas B. Jeffery & Company 


Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 
Branches and Distributing Agencies: 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco. Representatives in all leading cities. 
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>» Preferred 


y 
Practical 
Painters 


Does Not Crack, Scale 
or Check Ee 


Strictly Pure White Lead is preferred 
by all good painters —the result of many 
years’ experience with paints, measured by 
satisfactory service 

Painters with reputations to maintain 
when confronted with a particular job — 


either interior or exterior — use 


Strictly Pure 


White Lead 


because it is the dest paint, always uniform 
in whiteness and texture. Superior white- 
ness assures brighter, stronger colors and 
greater durability. 

di is every atom pure paint. 

Carter White Lead does not crack, scale 
or check. It wears down gradually, leav- 
ing a smooth surface for future painting. 

Carter White Lead costs a trifle more 
than ordinary leads, but is by far the most 
economical and durable paint made. In 
short —/¢he dest. Sold by dealers in every 
State and Territory—there is no substitute. 

Our beautiful booklet, ‘‘ Pure Paint,’’ with set of 
modern color schemes is /vee. Send for it today. Tells 
why leading painters prefer ‘* Carter,’’ shows how to 
Save money on paint bills and avoid the many worth- 
less adulterated paint mixtures now on the market. 


CARTER WHITE LEAD CO. 
W. P. Station 10, Chicago 
Factories: Chicago—Omaha 


To Be Sure It’s Pure 
Look for CARTER on the Keg 
fo 
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“END us your name and we'll send you 
~ Free our Handsome Instructive Spring 
Styie Kook il!ustrated with Clever Ideas fo 
Smart Dressers. We will also send Samples 
of Cloth and our Self-measurement Outfit 
fortaking your own Measurements at 
Home. Our organization is so com- 
plete that you take absolutely No Risk. 
Your Garments are cut from your own 
Individual Measurements by our 
Expert Craftsmen, All Patterns are 
filed for future reference. 

We Guarantee to Please and Fit 
You Perfectly or Refand Your 
Money Without any Argument. 

We've Tailored for Well Dressed 
New Yorkers and Men Thousands of 
Miles from Broadway, from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific, for many seasons 
and their continued patronage is a 
positive proof of our Smart Styl- 
ing, expert workmanship and the 
Individuality we give our Garments. 

IF YOU HAVE A FAULT IN YOUR 

FIGURE, PLEASE MENTION IT 

AND WE WILL HIDE IT FOR YOU. 

DIRECT TO THE CONSUMER ONLY. 
From Mill to Man is the True way to put 
it. Having NO Agents thereby saving 
you at least Two Middlemen's Profits. 
Write to-day for our Catalog. We send it 
Free and postpaid. 

We also prepa: Tess to any Part of 
the United States which Means a Big Saving to You. 


THE NEW YORK TAILORS 


C729 to 731 Broadway, New York City 
Merchant Tailors to the Men of America. 
The Largest Mail-order Tailors to Men in the World. 
&st.17 Years. No Agents. 











We 


Strictly Gilt Edge 8” 
First Mortgages 


On Improved Real Estate for % to & of 
market value. 
LONG TIME FARM LOANS ON GOOD 
PAYING PROPERTY OUR SPECIALTY 
A Safe Investment. Sure Dividends. 
Let us tell you more about it. 
BENEDICT & CO., 310 3rd Ave., N. Nashville, Tenn. 























CELEBRATE ST. PATRICK’S DAY 
Insh Batd wig, 50c Slugger whiskers, 25c. Grease 
paint, lsc. Wax nose, 1Sc. Clay pipe, 5c. Entire 
outfit, $1.00. Send 4c in stamps for catalogue 
and “‘ The Art of Makeup.”’ 

8. TRADEMORE & CO., TOLEDO, O. 
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need of money, and cannot wait until he 
receives his dividends, he can sell the docu- 
ment or discount it like a note. There are 
usually loan agents willing to buy up these 
claims, but they charge the depositors high 
rates. Depositors who can afford to wait 
for their money should never sell their 
claims because the receiver is usually able 
to advise them as to the period that must 
elapse before they get or the greater 

rt of their funds, and with no sacrifice. 

anks are frequently willing to start de- 

posits with these certificates, ony the 
depositor immediate credit on their books 
for sixty per cent. of the amount repre- 
sented by the certificate. 

In addition to realizing on the assets of the 
failed bank, the receiver has another chance 
to raise money. This is through the stock- 
holders. Every holder of stock ina National 
bank is liable to assessment for the par 
value of his stock. This means that, if a 
man has ten shares of par value of one 
hundred dollars each, he is liable to be 
called on for one thousand dollars to help 
pay the bank’s debts. He cannot evade 
the assessment, which is made at the dis- 
cretion of the Comptroller. It is only made, 
however, when the assets of the bank are 
not sufficient to pay the creditors. 

The question naturally arises, how do the 
depositors fare in the end? The reports of 
the Comptroller show that the losses are 
small in comparison with the amount of 
money involved. During the past two 
— the affairs of three very large National 

anks have been wound up. ith two of 
them, the Central National of Boston and 
the First National of Macon, Georgia, both 
principal and interest were paid in full. By 
principal is meant the amount of deposits, 
and by interest, the legal rate from the time 
of closing to the winding up. 

Altogether there have been four hundred 
and seventy-five failures among National 
banks, or five per cent. of the total num- 
ber. Of these twenty-two were restored to 
solvency. The greatest number of failures 
occurred in the Western States; the small- 
est number in the New England States. 
The greatest number of failures any year 
was in 1893, when fifty-one banks closed, 
owing $18,418,031. he depositors lost 
$4,475,528, or 24.30 per cent. That was a 

anic year. In 1897 there were thirty-five 
ailures of National banks, but out of 
$25,535,553 in deposits the depositors only 
lost $1,244,145, or 4.87 per cent. The 
smallest loss was in 1902, when two National 
banks failed and the loss to depositors was 
$1113, or twenty-nine one-hundredths per 
cent. In 1906 the amount realized by re- 
ceivers was in excess of the amount of the 
liabilities. 


Uncle Sam a Preferred Creditor 


There is still another interesting detail ¢on- 
nected with the liquidation of insolvent 
National banks. at becomes of its cir- 
circulation is meant the 
banknotes which the Government has 
issued in exchange for Government bonds 
deposited with the Treasurer of the United 
States. These notes bear the name of the 
failed bank, and are wandering all over the 
country performing the work of good bank- 
notes. 

What happens is this: The Comptroller 
sells the bonds which have been deposited, 
and with actual lawful money of the 
United States thus secured he pays off the 
failed bank’s notes as they are presented. 
Thus Uncle Sam is a preferred creditor and 
does not lose out, because the amount of 
notes issued can never exceed the par value 
of the bonds. Sometimes all the notes of a 
failed bank are never withdrawn. 

Thus it is evident that the Government 
takes every precaution to protect the inter- 
ests of the depositor in a failed National 
bank. Depositors would spare themselves 
much distress of mind if they used common- 
sense and heeded the following statement, 
made to the writer by one of the best 
known of National Bank Examiners, who 
has wound up some of the largest failed 
National banks in the United States. This 
Examiner said: 

‘‘Depositors in closed National banks 
would save much worry and facilitate the 
settlement of affairs by displaying confi- 
dence in the Government’s representatives 
and refraining from putting their affairs 
into the hands of attorneys and depositors’ 
committees. No person having a claim 
against a National bank needs an attorney, 
because the receiver, as the representative 
of the United States Government, is the 
attorney for the people.”’ 
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Be Bais Cluett system has looked 
out for all the requirements of 


fit, workmanship, 


material, finish, 


eraduated sizes and the like, go 


the only 


thing that you need to 


look out for is the Cluett label. 


(Act 


SHIRTS 


$1.50 and more. 





** To-Day’s Shirt,’’ a booklet, 
is yours for the asking. 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO. 
Makers of Arrow Collars 
459 River St., Troy, N. Y, 








500 to $10,000 


a year. 
The only profession in which the demand 
for practitioners exceeds the supply. 
We fit you to pass the C, P. A. Examination 
and equip you for practice anywhere. This 
school is recognized as the standard. Our 
instruction is individual. No classes. 
Course embraces Theory of Accounts, Practical 
Accounting, Auditing, Commercial Law — also 
Book-keeping and Business Practice. 
Hundreds of successful students now enjoying 
fine incomes. 
Write to-day to Dept. N, mentioning subject 
that interests you. 
UNIVERSAL BUSINESS 
INSTITUTE, Inc. 
27-29 East 22d Street, 





“Get There” 


at a price to suit 
you direct for a 


BLACK 


MOTOR BUGGY 


Engine —10 H. P., 2 cylinders, air cooled, chain 
drive rear wheels, double brake. Speed 2 to 25 m. 
per hr.—30 miles on 1 gal.of gasoline. Highest quality 
finish, workmanship and materials. Absolutely safe 
and reliable. Write for Book No. A-228. 


BLACK MFG. CO., 124 E. Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 


I HEREBY FORBID 


All persons trusting my wife, as I shall pay 

no bills of her contracting, after this date. 

GEORGE V. WEBSTER. 

The explanation of this advertisement will be 

found in_ the April, May and June numbers of 

EVERY WHERE, Will Carleton’s Magazine. The 
three months sent for 10 cents. Address, 


Every Where Publishing Co., Dept.C, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


EINT YOUR IDEAS 


$100,000 for one inventions) 
another $8,500. Book “ How t0 
Obtain a Patent” and “ What to In- 
vent” sent free. Send rough sketch for free 
report as to patentability. We advertise your 
patent for sale at our expense. 
Patent Obtained or Fee Returned. 




















i CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ys, 
Y 951 F. Street, Washington, D.C. 











Health and 

vigor in every 

stroke. Light as a 
feather—staunch and swift and 


GOT AGT 


Trade Mark 








steady. Good for years of hard service. 


The name plate guarantees quality 
and correctness of model and construction. “™ 
Send for free catalog today. Agencies in all large cities. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO., 102 Middle Street, Old Town, Maine 
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IMAIN Bldg. WITH PALM GARDEN 


] Souvenir Portfolio—60 Views — Mailed Free to ailing, tired, 


worn out, convalescent people or chronic invalids. This shows how 


the Kattle Creek Sanitarium teaches its guests how to live to main- 
tain the best health and greatest efficiency. This beautiful Portfolio 
will especially interest health seekers returning from the South 
and the Coast, to whom a few weeks at the Sanitarium is a valuable 
protection. Address Box 51, The Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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true significance of this map. 
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A 5.885.989 
West of the Mississippi river is a war fe sr 3 Se 
population of 26 millions; of which 20 Tee 5 tees. 
millions are in the Great Southwest — ante <> ten 273000 
Kansas City’s home market and tribu- J — | tie 5 oe 
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market in the world. “Se / Sp ae = a8 
GEOGRAPHICAL CENTER Total 26 475.289 

Kansas City is the strategic center CenTetcane zinc A MOTCENTER 
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CENTER FARM PRODUCTION 
VALUE IN 1907 $7,500,000,000 
(OR 7.500 MILLION DOLLARS) 











You will be more than interested in a little book of ours called ‘‘FACTORY FACTS”: 
comparing the different cities (from the factory point of view)—authoritative industrial data 
and official figures reduced to common bases of comparison. ‘“‘FACTORY FACTS”” is free 
to manufacturers, business men, and others interested. For your copy, address 


Manutacturers & Merchants Association 


1116 Grand Avenue 


Kansas City, Missouri 






















STYLE 
NEATNESS 
COMFORT 

THE IMPROVED 


“@au The Name is stamped 
on every loop—Be sure it's 
there 


“CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS, NOR UNFASTENS 


os Worn All Over the World 


. Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cot- 
. a ton 25c. Mailed on receipt 
a? price. 
GEORGE FROST CO. 
Boston, Mass. 


INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 
REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES 











Bargain House for Books 


We have more than a million books in circu- 
lation in our City and Country circulating 
Libraries. We are constantly feeding in 
thousands of new books at one end and ta ing 
out thousands of slightly used books at the 
other. _We buy new books in such large 
quantities that we can afford to sell our 
Overs” at great bargains. The used books 
having already earned a profit we can 
afford to sell them at a fraction of their cost. 

Oe Mid-Winter Catalogue and Clearance List con- 

Trav poset bergaine in Fiction, Science, History, 

, graphy, and Literature, sent on request. 


Sales Dept., The Tabard Inn Library 



















1614 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 







































Buy Direct From Our Factory 
saving all expenses and profits of the dealer 
Elkhart Buggies and Harness 

have be 1 


n sold direct from our factery to the user for 
35 years We are 


The Largest Manufacturers in the World 


selling to the consumer exclusively. We ship for 
Px t a te zy safe de 









s to style, 
e es and 





Sjus at amen. Sank oe one talog 
Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co., Elkhart, Ind. 
No. 237. wee 
. . . Horse, Cut-under 
A man is judged by his trousers —a woman by Surrey with bike 
her shoe. Kenyon Hangwell Trousers are con- Soa igo. gear 
sidered standard, and can be bought at reputable 


anteed cu ~ a ion 
dealers in almost every town in the United States. 


tires. F 


The label, “Kenyon Hangwell,” assures you the 
latest New York styles, combined with ease and 
comfort, and immunity from sweat shop conditions. 

























Made in several hundred fabrics. 














Retailers are carrying extensive lines of our Over- 


Comfort for Men 
coats, Kenreign Raincoats, Auto Coats, etc., for both : 


WASHBURNE 


men and women. Catalog of any line will be sent 4 Punt nerd 
you for the name of your dealer. } f FASTENERS 
rt With the 
602 PACIFIC STREET VIOPF he 

C. Kenyon Co. “srooxiv, xv. ecie? BULL-DOG GRIP 
S. SROOMS {NEW YORK . i Key Chains . . 25c 
(Wholesale Only) { CHICAGO. 200 Jackson Boulevard Scarf Holders : 10c 
uff Holders . 20c 
Bachelor Buttons 10c 

Sold everywhere or sent 

postpaid Catalog free 


AMERICAN RING CO. 
Dept. 74, Waterbury, Conn. 
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Check This 
List, Please! 


Are youa 
VY Fruit Grower 
VY Farmer 
VY Dairyman 
V Breeder of stock 
VY Poultry Raiser 
VY Florist 
VY Gardener or Park Superin- 
tendent 
yY Nurseryman 
y/ Tobacco Planter or Packer 
y Cigar Manufacturer 


Or have you 
VY Buildings to coat with water 
paint or whitewash, 
/ A town or country place to 
keep beautiful and clean? 
If so, let us send you particulars about 
the Dayton Sprayers and Whitewashers. 


All styles from $1.00 (hand) to $150.00 
(horse power). 


‘¢ Simplicity ’’ $9.10 


4 gals., Brass— Compressed Air, 


** Climax ’’ $10.50 
With Agitator and Bbl. 
$13.55 


“Progress” 


12 gals., $21.00 
20 gals., $30.00 


** Dragon’”’ 
Works Automatically, Hand or Horse Power. 


10 gals, $30.00 20 gals., $35.00 


Quotations include hose, nozzles, etc. 
Catalog on application. 


Dayton Supply Co. 
Dept. L. Dayton, Ohio 
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TIMBERLINE 


(Continued from Page 4) 


they claim Venus and other Greek statuary 
to wear.” 

After this Timberline put on the Lander 
clothes, but we found that he kept the rags 
next his skin. This res to such worth- 
less things seemed probably the result of 
destitution, of having had nothing, day 
after day and month after month. His 
poor little ay at Rongis, which we found 
they had always got back from him by one 
trick or another, was less than half what I 
now gave him for his services, and I offered 
to advance him some of this at places 
where it could be spent; but he told me to 
kesp it until the end. . 

et he did not seem a miser; his willing- 
ness to help at anything in camp was un- 
changing, and a surer test of -not being 
stingy was the indifference he showed to 
losing or winning the little sums we played 
at cards for after supper and before bed. 
The score I kept in my diary revealed him 
to belong to the losing class. His help in 
camp was real, not merely well meant; 
the curious haze or blur in which his mind 
had seemed to be at the corral cleared 
away, and he was worth his wages. What 
he had said he could do he did, and more. 
And yet, when I looked at him he was, 
somehow, forever pitiful. , 

‘“‘Do you think anything is the matter 
with him?” I asked Scipio. 

‘Only just one thing. He’d oughtn’t 
never to have been born.” 

“That probably pager to several mil- 
lion people all over this planet.” 

“Sure,” assented Scipio cheerfully. He 
was not one of these. 

‘‘He’s so eternally silent!’ I said pres- 
ently. 

‘‘A man don’t ask to be born,” pursued 
Scipio. 

“Parents can’t stop to think of that,” I 
returned. 

‘‘Hm,” mused Scipio. ‘‘Somebody or 
something has taken good care they’ll 
never.”’ 

We continued along the trail, engrossed 
in our several thoughts, and I could hear 
Timberline, behind us with the pack-horses, 
singing: 

“Tf that I was where I would be, 
Then should I be where I am not.” 


Our mode of travel had changed at Fort 
Washakie. There we had left the wagon 
and put ourselves and our baggage upon 
horses, because we should presently be in a 
country where wagons could not go. I 
7 that more advice is offered and less 
taken than of any other free commodity in 
the world. Before I had settled where to 
go for sheep nobody could tell me where to 
go; now almost pes, lee advised some 
other than the place I had chosen. ‘‘ Wash- 
akie Needles?’’ they would repeat un- 
favorably—‘‘Union Peak’s nearer’’; or, 
“You go up Jakey’s Fork”; or ‘‘Red 
Creek’s half as far, and twice as many 
sheep”; or, ‘‘ Last ne I seen a ram up 
Dinwiddie big as a horse.’’ 

This discouragement, strung along our 
road, had small weight with me because it 
was just the idle talk of those dingy loafers 
of the Western cabin and saloon who never 
hunted, never did anything but sit still 
and know your own business better than 
you knew it yourself; it was only once that 
the vigorous words of some by-passer on a 
horse caused Scipio and me to discuss 
dropping the Washakie Needles for the 
country at the head of Green River. We 
were below Bull Lake, at the forking of the 
ways; none of us had ever been in the 
Green River country, while Timberline 
evidently knew the Washakie Needles well, 
and this decided us. But Timberline had 
been thrown into the strangest agitation 
by our uncertainty. He had said nothing, 
but he walked about, coming near, going 
away, sitting down, getting up, instead of 
placidly watching his fire and cooking; 
until at last I told him not to worry, that 
I should keep him and pay him in any 
case. Then he spoke: 

‘‘T didn’t hire to go to Green River.” 

‘‘What have you got against Green 
River?” 

‘*T hired to go to the Washakie Needles.” 

His agitation left him immediately upon 
our turning our faces in that direction. 
What had so disturbed him we could not 
guess; but, later that day, Scipio rode up 
to me, bursting with a solution. He had 
visited a freighter’s camp, a hundred yards 
off the road in the sage-brush (we were 


following the Embar trail), and the freighter, 
upon learning our destination, had said he 
<a we were ‘‘after the reward.” It 
did not get through my head at once, but 
when Scipio reminded me of the yellow 
poster and the murder, it got through fast 
enough; the body had been found on Owl 
Creek, and the middle fork of Owl Creek 
headed among the Washakie Needles. 
There might be another body—the other 
Eastern man who had never been seen 
since —and there was a possible third, the 
confederate, the cook; many held it was 
the murderer’s best policy to destroy him 
as well. 

Owl Creek yielded no more bodies. 
Perhaps the victims had been killed sepa- 
rately. They had let it get out somewhere 
down on the railroad that they carried 
money; this was their awful mistake, con- 
—— death to them in the shape of the 
man who had offered himself as their guide, 
and whom they had taken without more 
knowledge of him than he disclosed to them 
himself. Red Dog was his name in Colo- 
rado, where he was ‘‘wanted.”’ The all- 
day sitters and drinkers in the cabins along 
the road had their omniscient word as to 
this also: they could have told those East- 
erners not to live Red Dog! 

So now we had Timberline accounted for 
satisfactorily to ourselves: he was ‘‘after 
the reward.” We never said this to him, 
but we worked out his steps from the start. 
As stock-tender at Rongis he had seen that 
yellow poster pasted up, and had read it, 
day after day, with its promise of what to 
him was a fortune. To Owl Creek he could 
not go alone, having no money to buy a 
horse, and being afraid, too, perhaps. If 
he could only find that missing dead man — 
or the two of them—he might find a clew. 
My sheep hunt had dropped like a Provi- 
dence into his hand. 

We got across the hot country where 
rattlesnakes were thick, where neither man 
lived nor water ran, and came to the first 
lone habitation in this new part of the 
world-—a new set of mountains, a new set 
of creeks. A man stood at the door, 
watching us come. / 

‘‘Know him?” I asked Scipio. 

‘‘T’ve heard of him,” said Scipio. 
married a squaw.”’ 

We were now baa the man’s door, 
‘You folks after the reward?” said he. 

‘‘After mountain sheep,’ I replied, 
somewhat angry. 

We camped some ten miles beyond him, 
and the néxt day crossed a not high range, 
stopping near another cabin for noon. 
Two men were living here, cutting hay in a 
wild park. They gave us a quantity of 
berries they had picked, and we gave them 
some potatoes. 

‘‘ After the reward?” said one of them as 
we rode away, and I contradicted him with 
temper. 

‘Lie to ’em,” said Scipio. a A yes.’ 
He developed his theory of truthfulness; 
it was not real falsehood to answer as you 
chose questions people had no right to 
ask; in fact, the only real lie was when you 
denied something wrong you had done. 
‘‘And I’ve told hundreds of them, too,” 
he concluded pensively. 

Something had begun to weigh upon our 
cheerfulness in this new country. The 
reward dogged us, and we met strange 
actions of people, twice. We came upon 
some hot sulphur springs and camped near 
them, with a wide creek between us and 
another camp. Those people—two men 
and two women —emerged from their tent, 
surveyed us, nodded to us, and settled 
down in. Next morning oF had 
vanished; we could see empty bottles 
where they had been. And once, coming 
out of a little valley, we sighted close to us 
through cottonwoods a horseman leading 
a sultans coming out of the next little 
valley. He did not nod to us, but pursued 
his parallel course some three hundred 
yards off, until a rise in the ground hid him 
for a while; when this was passed he was 
no longer where he should have been, 
abreast of us, but far to the front, gallop- 
in —. That was our last sight of him. 
We spoke of these actions a little. Did 
these people suspect us, or were they afraid 
we suspected them? All we ever knew 
was that suspicion now closed down upon 
all things like a change of climate. I could 
no longer look at a rock or a clump of trees 
without a disagreeable thought. This in- 
fluence seemed to gather even in the clear 
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The Mallory Cravenette Haj} 
is DOUBLY Guaranteed 


The name of Mallory, since 1823, 
has stood for the best in men’s hat. 
wear —honest materials, best work. 
manship, and styles that are accepted 
as standards. 

Besides this guarantee of excel 
lence, the Mallory Cravenette Hat hag 
what no other hat can have —the 
quality of being weather-proof from 
the Cravenette process. This makes 
a Mallory stay new in spite of all 
kinds of weather. 

Derbies and Soft Hats, 
$3.00, $3.50, $4.00. 
For sale by first-class dealers everywhere, 

We send free, upon request, an illus- 
trated booklet of hat styles for 1908, 


E. A. MALLORY & SONS, Inc. 
Established 1823 
13 Astor Place, Cor. Broadway, New York 
Factory: Danbury, Conn. 
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THE 
Story of 
BANKING 


By Mai 








and the reasons why this favorably 
known bank pays 

4 Per Cent Interest 
are graphically told in this new book 
which we have just published. It will 
be sent free to any one interested in 
the subject. Please ask for Book “‘A," 


The 
Cleveland 
Trust Company 
CLEVELAND, O. 
Capital, $2,500,000.00 
Surplus, $2,500,000.00 
Seventy-three Thousand Depositors. 





H 100 imported cigar bands 
Want Cigar Bands? with 2 centerpieces, foil 
and edging, for decorating, mailed you for 25c 
Thompson, Dept. 18, State and Broadway, Albany, N.Y. 
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This 
illustration will afford 

idea of the way 
“Nufang!” Trousers are built. 
Instead of being equipped with straps 
and buckles, “‘Nufangl” Trousers are 
divided by vents at the side seams and 
secured by snap fasteners—two on each 
side—thus enabling the wearer to vary 
the waist measurement several inches 
without the usual unsightly wrinkles. 
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Present 

cel. ¢ 99 

: has 

the 

rom 

ee: Trousers 

; all offer all the latest improvements in fashionable 
trousers. They are cut in the prevailing style 
in all seasonable weights and fabrics. Because 
of the side vents “Nufangl” Trousers fit per- 
fectly —hanging comfortably yet snugly from 
the hips in accordance with approved Physical 
Culture ideas. Leading Clothiers have 
“Nufangl” Trousers at from $4.00 to $9.00. 

ere, 


If not at yours, we will refer you to our 
mt in your town, or supply direct by 
RESS PREPAID. Only waist and 
length measurements necessary. Write for 
free samples of “ Nufangl” fabrics. Address 


PRESENT & COMPANY, 592 Broadway, N. Y. City 


Thin 
Model Watches 


direct from manufacturers at great saving. 


Gentlemen’s open face nickel movement, 
seven fine jewels, stem wind and set, lever 
escapement, quick train, all parts interchange- 
able, finely balanced, plain 

polished or engine turned 

case, guaranteed to wear 20 

years, white dial, Arabic fig- a nath, 
ures, Retail value $10to$12 — 
Extra thin model, 11 jewels, in 14-k 

25-year case, solid gold ball bear- 

ing bow. Retail value $15 to $18 $12.85 
15 jeweled movement. Retail value 
P2010 $20 oe oa se siaty valug 14.75 

jeweled adjusted. etail value 

EER Ee 
When bu: direct, these watches will be 
kept in pam B PREE POR FIVE YEARS. 

Add 16c if wish watch sent by registered mail. 
The exceptional beauty of these new thin models has 
led them to be known as the ‘‘ full dress watch.’’ 

Write for booklet B. 


HUNT & MCCREE tso'Nassaust.. new York 


m & Ncar-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.50 


} Sent to your home by express prepaid. 
; Beautiful and attract- 
) Sizes and Prices ive patterns. “Made 
in al . Easi 
l canine $3.50 kept cen ond - 
4.00) ranted to wear. 
9x9 ft. 4.50 | Woven in one piece. 
$z10%%. 5.00] Both sides can be 
9z12%. 5.50) used. Ly —< 
one 4 oney 
$xift. 6.50! Peturded if not ant 
isfactory. 
New Catalogue showing goods in actual colors sent free. 
ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., 917 Bourse Bidg, Philadelphia. 
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CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT 
Amply secured by first mort- 
gages on improved real estate, fF 
THE FREE BOOKLET E 
tells of them—and of this com- fF 
pany’s reliability and methods |} 
of doing business — write for it. } 
Calvert Mo: & Deposit Co. | | 
1047 Calvert Blige, Baltiwnore, Ma. | 
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5-ACRE FARMS, $100 


NEAR ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


in $5.00 MONTHLY 
t a locality where people are making big successes raising 
pope 





sag 


» truck, vegetables, poultry and squabs. Fertile soil, 
water, roads. Healthful, mild climate puts produce 
4 + Ly fancy prices. Three main-line railroads, fine 

to jaente Cv. Philadelphia and gas 
large towns, conven . Ti je 
and guaranteed. Write for ge — re 
DANIEL FRAZIER CO.,682 Bailey Bidg., Phila.,Pa. 
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sky itself, as we turned up the middle fork 
of Owl Creek; magpies, that I had always 
liked to watch and listen to, had become 
part of the general increasing menace, and 
their cries sounded no longer cheerful, but 
unearthly. 

I rode up the narrowing cafion of Owl 
Creek a prey to such mental ill-ease, such 
distaste for continuing my sheep-hunt here, 
that shame alone prevented my giving it 
up and getting into another country out of 
sight and far away from these Washakie 

eedles, these twin spires of naked rock 
that rose in front of us now, high above the 
clustered mountain-tops, closing the cafion 
in, shutting the setting sun away. 

‘‘He can talk when he wants to.’’ This 
was Svipio, riding behind me. 

«What has Timberline been telling 

u ? ” 

‘Nothing. But he’s telling himself a 
heap of something.” In the rear of our 
single-file party Timberline rode, and I 
could hear him. It was a relief to have a 
— trouble threatening us; if the 

oy was going off his head we should have 
something real to deal with. But when I 
had chosen a camp and we were unsaddlin 
and throwing the eee on the ground, 
Timberline was in his customary silence. 
After supper I walked off with Scipio where 
our horses were. 

*‘Do you think he’s sick?” I asked. 

“‘T don’t know,” said Scipio. And that 
was all we said, for we liked the subject too 
little to pursue it. 

Next morning I was over at the creek 
washing before breakfast. The sun was 
coming in through the open east end of our 
cafion, the shaking leaves of the quaking- 
asp twinkled in a blithe air, and a night’s 
sleep had brought me back to a much 
robuster mood. I had my field-glasses 
with me, and far up, far up among patches 
of snow and green grass, I could see sheep 
on both sides of the valley. 

‘So you slept well?”’ said Scipio. 

‘Like a log. ou?” 

‘Like another. Somebody in camp 
didn’t.” 

_ I turned and looked at Timberline cook- 
ing over at camp. 

“Looking for the horses this morning,” 
pursued Scipio, ‘‘I found his tracks, up and 
down, all over everywheres.”’ 

‘*Perhaps he has found the reward.” 

Scipio laughed and I laughed. It was 
the only thing to do about something so 
unpleasant. 

“T think I’ll take him with us,”’ I then 
said. ‘‘I’d rather have him with us.” 

During breakfast we discussed which 
hill we should ascend, and this decided on 
I was about to tell Timberline his company 
was expected, when he saved me the 
trouble by requesting to be allowed to go 
himself. ; 

That was the thirtieth of August; a 
quarter of a century and more has passed ; 
my age is double what it was, but to-day, 
on any thirtieth of August, if I think of the 
date, the Washakie Needles stand in my 
eyes—twin spires of naked rock —and I see 
what happened there. 

The three of us left camp. It was warm 
summer in the valley by the streaming 
channel of our creek, and the quiet day 
smelled of the pines. We should not have 
taken horses; they served us little in such 
a climb as that. On the level top our legs 
and breathing got relief, and far away up 
the next valley were sheep. This second 
top we reached, but they were gone to the 
next beyond, where we saw them across a 
mile or so of space. 

We made a new descent and ascent, but 
had no luck, and by three o’clock we stood 
upon a lofty, wet, slippery ledge that fell 
away on three sides, sheer or broken, to the 
summer and the warmth thousands of feet 
below. Here it began to be very cold, 
and to the west the sky now clotted into 
advancing lumps of thick thunder-cloud, 
black, weaving and merging heavily and 
swiftly in a fierce rising wind. e got 
away from this promontory to follow a 
sheep trail, and as we went along the back- 
bone of the mountain, two or three valleys 
off to the right long black streamers let 
down from the cloud. They hung and 
wavered mistily close over the pines that 
did not grow within a thousand feet of our 
high level. I gazed hard at the streamers 
and discerned water, or something, pouring 
down in them. Above our heads the day 
was still serene, and we had a chance to 
make camp without a wetting. 

‘“‘No! no!” said Timberline hoarsely. 
*‘See there! We can get them. We're 
above them. They don’t see us!” 
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It’s Not Sentiment 


that sends a man to a tailor. It's the natural desire for clothes that shall express his 
individuality. The vital spark of dress is Style. Without it, garments are only lifeless cloth. 


Have Your Clothes Made to Order! 
If you don’t, you surrender Fit, Style and Personality, three essential elements lacking in 
ready-made clothing. You can't consistently expect such points of quality in stock-size 
ready-made clothing because the manufacturer never knows who is to wear them, The 
best that can be said in their favor is that they are “‘ near-fits."’ 


Strauss Brothers’ 
National Tailoring Service 


isindividual, notautomatic. Wenotonly fit your inches and curves, but make the garments an index to your taste and refinement 

Buying fabrics at first cost directly from the mills; assembling a great organization of master designers and tailors 
and having each craftsman do only that work which he is by training and temperament best qualified to do, we create gar- 
ments that admirably span the gap between characterless ‘‘ ready-mades*’ and price-soaring local tailor products. 

Our established dealer in your town will show you over 400 fashionable Spring Woolens to choose from, as well as 
semi life-size fashion figures to guide you in the details of the season's modes. He knows how to skilfully measure you 
according to our approved scientific system. The prices, for guaranteed suits and overcoats, $20 to $40, are low enough 
to insure economy and high enough to pledge emphatic style, quality and unerring fit 

/e take orders through local dealers only. If you cannot locate him in your town write us 
Our Patent Combination Suit Hanger, also New Spring Fashion Magazine, No, 9, in beautiful colors, sent free on receipt 


of 10 cents to cover part expense of packing and mailing. 


trauss Brother 
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Running Water in Your Home 


You can add as much to the comfort and convenience of the other rooms 
in your home as you can in the kitchen, by having a supply of running water 
always available, day and night. 

Whether your home is in the country, in a village, a town or a city— 
anywhere— where thére is no waterworks, you can have running water in 
any room—kitchen, bathroom, bedroom, laundry —-at little cost. 

You can have running water under high pressure for your lawns, flower 
beds, gardens or barns—without unsightly storage tanks or complicated 
machinery. 


The Kewanee System of Water Supply 


will save innumerable steps in housework, and enable you to have your home 
hygienic and sanitary as well as convenient and comfortable. . 38-43 
t will give you the same service that a city water supply gives at less Kewanee 
expense —for you have no water tax to pay. ol Water Supply 
Every Kewanee System is sold under a guarantee of absolute satis- «e Co., Kewanee, lil. 
faction. You take norisk. We guarantee satisfactory service. ny Gentlemen 
Write today for complete illustrated catalogue showing how yr” I would like to have 
easy it is for you to have this perfect water supply service —no Ae oho ‘akan i pape 
matter where you live. we = 7 
Complete Kewanee Systems cost from $75 up, accord- (4 house, OF ........ . 
ing to the requirements. ,* and also special information 
Simply fill out and mail us the attached coupon. ,o* regarding the Kewanee System. 
Kewanee Water Supply Company, a ne ee ee ee 
38-43 Franklin St., Kewanee, Ill. ~ Pieme 
No. 32 —s New York. , 
820 ldg., Chicago. Street and No. 
404 = table Bidg., Baltimore, Md. 
710 Diamond Bank Bidg., Pittsburg, Pa. Town State 









































Lf it's worth writing at all it’s 
worth writing on good paper! 


The difference in cost between 
an ordinary letter head and 
one of 


COUPON 
BOND 


THE DE LUXE BUSINESS PAPER 


is one-tenth of a cent. That 
tenth of a cent adds dignity, 
character, and impressiveness 
to your letter. It attracts and 
wins your correspondents. 


Compare a sheet of COUPON BOND 
with the paper you are now using. 
Compare it with the soft, spongy, 
characterless letter-sheets you see 
every day. You will quickly note 
the splendid color—the smooth yet 
hard surface—the tone of refine- 
ment possessed by COUPON BOND. 


Hold a sheet of COUPON BOWD up to the light 
and look at its quality and color. Snap it in your 
fingers—crumple it—fold and re-fold it—try 
to tear it —satisfy yourself as to its appearance and 
wonderful wearing qualities; then judge for your- 
self which paper is best suited to represent you 
among your correspondents. 


Be Opinionated 
especially about your stationery. Specify 
COUPON BOWD and be properly represented. 





We are glad to send to firms who desire 
to better their letters—and who will 


d 
. There’s a weight and color and 
finish for your particular requirements. 











AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CO. 


Largest Manufacturers of Commercial 
Paper in the World. 29 Mills. 


HOLYOKE 











~~” WILBVR'S 
CHOCOLATE 


BvDs 


Little foil wrapped forms 
of solid chocolate, deli- 
cious!y flavored 
and possessing 
that smooth 
melting quality 
to be found 
only in the very 
highest class. But 
if you cannot find 
the Buds on sale,we 
will mail you aha/f- 
pound box for 60 
cents or one pound 


7. M. Reg. in U.S. Pat. Of. for a dollar. 


A sainple box for your dealer's name and 30 cents in stamps, 
if you prefer; but on/y one box to the same address. 


Hi. 0. Wilbur & Sons, 222 Bread St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














STAMP6S— 225 ass’t select, incl. Columbia, Malay, 
Peru, etc., Se, 50 diff. including Comoro, Australia 
(Swan), Labuan and nice Album, 5c. 1000 good Mix. 
15c. Agts. wtd.50 percent. 112 p. List of 1200 Sets, 
Pkts. and $1 worth of Coupons Free. We Buy Stamps. 
B. J. SCHUSTER CO., Dept. 6, 8ST. LOUIS, MO. 





=——= PATENTS that PROTECT 





Our$ books forinventors mailed on receipt of 6cts.stamps 


R. 5S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D.C. Estab. 1869 
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I saw no sheep where he pointed, but he 
insisted they had merely moved behind a 
point, and so we went on. The strip of 
clear narrowed, and gray bars of rain 
were falling between us and the pieces of 
woodland that, but a moment since, had 
been unblurred. Blasts of frozen wind 
rose about us, causing me to put on my 
rubber coat before my fingers should grow 
too numb to button it. We moved forward 
to a junction of the knife-ridges upon which 
a second storm was hastening from the 
southwest over deep valleys that we 
turned our backs on to creep near the 
Great Washakie Needle. 

Below us there was a new valley like the 
bottom of a caldron; on the far side of 
the caldron the air, like a stroke of magic, 
became thick white, and through it leaped 
the first lightning, a blinding violet. A 
sheet of the storm over to us, the 
ealdron sank from sight in its white sea, 
and the hail cut my face, so I bowed it 
down. On the ground I saw what looked 
like a tangle of old footprints in the hard- 

mud. These the pellets of the 
swarming hail soon filled. is tempest of 
flying ice struck my body, my horse, raced 
over the ground like spray on the crest of 
breaking waves, and drove me to dismount 
and sit over the horse, huddled together 
even as he was huddled 5g the fury 
and the biting pain of the hail. 

From under the horse’s belly I looked out 
= a chaos of shooting, hissing white, 
through which, in every direction, light- 
ning flashed and leaped, while the fearful 
crashes behind the curtain of the hail 
sounded as if I should see a destroyed 
world when the curtain lifted. The place 
was so flooded with electricity that I gave 
up the shelter of my horse, and left my rifle 
on the ground, and moved away from the 
vicinity of these points of attraction. 

So I sat—I know not how long—chilled 
from spine to brisket, my stiff boots grow- 
ing wet, my discarded gloves a pulp, like 
= hat, and melted hail trickling from the 
rubber coat tomy legs. At length the hail- 
stones fell more gently, the near view 
opened, revealing white winter on all save 
the steep, y Needles; the thick, white 
curtain of hail departed slowly, the hail 
where I was fell more scantily still. 

Something somewhere near my head set 
up a delicate sound. It seemed in my hat. 
I rose and began to wander, bewildered by 
this. The hail was now falling very fine 
and gentle, when suddenly I was aware 
of its stinging me behind my ear more 
sharply than it had done before. I turned 
my face in its direction and found its 
blows harmless, while the stinging in my 
ear grew s er. The hissing continued 
close to my head wherever I walked. It 
resembled the little watery escape of gas 
from a charged bottle whose cork is being 
slowly drawn. 

I was now more really disturbed than I 
had been during the storm’s worst, and 
meeting Scipio, who was also wandering, I 
asked if he felt anything. He nodded un- 
easily, when, suddenly —I know not why — 
I snatched my hat off. The hissing was in 
the brim, and it died out as I looked at the 
leather binding and the stitches. I ex- 

to see some insect there, or some 
visible reason for the noise. I saw nothing, 
but the pricking behind my ear had also 
stopped. Then I knew my wet hat had 
been nes like a Leyden jar with elec- 
tricity. cipio, who had watched me, 
jerked his hat off also. ‘‘Lights on steer 
orns are nothing to this,’ I began, when 
he cut me short with an exclamation. 

Timberline, on his knees, with a frightful 
countenance, was tearing off his clothes. 
He had felt the prickling, but it caused him 
thoughts different from mine. 

‘‘Leave me go!”’ he screamed. ‘‘I didn’t 
= you over! He made me push you. 

never knowed his game. I was only the 
cook. I wish’t I’d followed you. There! 
There! Take it back! here’s your 
money! I never spent a cent of it!” 

And from those rags he had cherished he 
tore the bills that had been sewed in them. 
But this confession seemed not to stop the 
stinging. He rose, stared wildly, and, 
screaming wildly, ‘‘You’ve got it all!” 

lunged into the caldron from our sight. 
he fluttered money —some of the victim’s, 
hush-money hapless Timberline had ac- 
cepted from the murderer—was only five 
ten-dollar bills; butit had been enough load 
of guilt to draw him to the spot of the crime. 
e found the two bodies, the old and the 
new, and buried them both. But the true 
murderer was not caught, and no one ever 
claimed the reward. 
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FOSTER’S IDEAL SPRING 


ENSURES PERFECT REST 
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March 7 
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Acknowledged by the furniture trade and by its thousands of users to be the acme of perfection. Each 
specially tempered coil spring gently yields to the pressure of the body in exact proportion to weight, and 
conforms perfectly to every curve, yet returns instantly to its original height as soon as the occupant arises 


The only spring on which a heavy and a light 
together. A priceless boon to invalids, a delightful luxury 


Foster’s IDEAL Cribs @ 


Have high sliding sides which may be 
lowered next to mother’s bed. Bab: 
m can'tclimb over the high sides 
or put its ween the 
spindles. Woven-wire springs, 
} patented rail ner (on our 
cribs only) —guarant notto 
break. Different styles and 
prices. Enameled white 3 
or colors. | 
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person may sleep at 
for all. 
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z ¥ Sea food Sagara F 


' This 


is on all 


our goods. Look for it. 


All goed dealers call and secemnmensd the bill Udesl Line of Sesiedn, iann, bode saxd colety calbe. Wheto tes iad 
booklet “ Wide Awake Facts About Sloon:” or Cait booklet ond name of neeea desler amt 


4 Broad Street, Utica, N. Y. 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO, 1402 N. 16th Street, St. Louis 





A College or Conservatory 
Education Without Cost 


To the young man or young 
woman who desires an education 
of any sort 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


offers the opportunity to realize his 
or her ambition. In return for one 
or two hours’ work each day we will 
not only pay your expenses in any 
college, musical conservatory or 
business college in the country but 
pay you a regular weekly salary in 
addition as long as you work. More 
than a thousand of these scholar- 
ships have already been awarded. 
There is nothing competitive about the 
plan. In return for a stated amount of 
work we pay all your expenses in any 
educational institution which you may pre- 
fer and a weekly salary as long as you work. 


A postal card asking for information will 
bring full details. 


Educational Bureau 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


The Red Dwarf Ink Pencil 














any 
sition; it slvere 
makes - 


legi 
It is absolutely 
guaranteed 


as to 
jtruc 


material, construc- 
. tion and operation 
for 5 years. 

It can be carried 
in purse or bag, and 
is therefore espe- 
cially suitable for use 

by women and children. in two sizes, No. 1 (4/4 inches 
long) No. 2 


. Made 

) (5% inches ie. $2.50 Each. 
RED DWARF INK PENCILS can be obtained at all leading 
stationers or 
D. WOOD & CO., Sole Agents for the United States, Canada, 

Mexico and Cuba, 90 West Broadway, New York. 

Beware of pirate brands and worthless imitations. See that the 
pencil bears the words, ‘‘IMPORTED RED DWARF INK 
PENCIL, D. WOOD & CO., NEW YORK."’ 


OES x We Ship on Approval 
‘ . without a cent deposit, prepay the freight 

\ Is and allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 
IT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn our 





unheard of prices and marvelous offers 
on highest grade 1908 model bicycles. 4 

Do not buya 
Factory Prices (700? 
pair of tires from anyone at any price until 
you write for our ge Art Cai and 
learn our wonderful proposition on first 
sample bicycle going to your town. 


Rider Agents oo7;00". 7% | 





money exhibiting and selling our bicycles. | 


We Sell cheaper than any other factory. 
. - , single wheels, 
ay a and sundries at Aalf usual prices. 
Not Wait; write soday for our special offer. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. B-55, CHICAGO 


——— FLORIDA——— 
Orange Blossoms 


SENT BY MAIL 
75 cents and $1.00 per Box postpaid. 


SAWYER & PAYNE 
FLORISTS 
Florida 





Jacksonville 
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A copy of ST. NICHOLAS boughtatany 
news-stand for twenty five cents willgi 
children a voyage to Storyland, the 
piness of which they will never forget. 
Do you realize the value to children o 
a magazine brimful of delightful enter. 
tainment, profitable information ani 
refining influences? 


The One Great 
Childrens Magazine 


ST. NICHOLA) 


25 cents a copy atall news-stands and book-stors 
Tue Century Company, Union Square, New!o 





Steel Fishing Rods 


For big fish — pickerel, salmon, ta |) mus: 
calonge; for gamy fish— trout, gray! 
bass; for fly casting, bait costing, tr 


still fishing no other rod equais the "B. 

The supreme standard in lightness, — , 
strength and reliability. Most adapta’ le | 
serviceable rod known. Guaranteed Three A 
Years. Look for the word “BRISTOL on 
the handle. Refuse anything offers as § 
“Just as .’ BEAUTIF ILLUS- § 
TRATED Ga TALOGUE MAILED 


THE HORTON MFG. CO. 
96 Horton Street, Bristol, Conn. . 





MARTIN'S 


NGFISHE: - 
Silk Fish Lines 


Represent the highest art in fish line 

making, supreme in quality, strength, 

colors and variety of finishes. I-ook 

for the “‘ KING! ** bird or the 

4 word “ KINGFISHER.” It's your 
, protection against 

unreliable lines 
and our unqualified 
guarantee that each 
line is absolutely 


Mark X before your favorite 

fishing and we will send, Free 

Samples of the right lines. 
Brook Trout — Bass 

~~ , rfect 

— Lake Trout — Pike ge 

— Fly Casting Grayling E. J. Martin's Sons 

— Bait Casting — Salmon 9 st. -= 

—Muscalonge — Pickerel | Rockville, Conn. 


PATENTS SECURED OR FSS 


RETURNED 
= Free report as to Patentability. _ lustrates 
ok, and List of Inventions an se 
EVANS, WILKENS & CO., WASHINGTON, D* 
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} ment of 500 new Spring fabrics. 
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COPYRIGHT 1907 ED.V. PRICE 4Co. 


| “Beautiful Easter Patterns 


Exclusive styles in brown, tan, olive, 
‘mouse, fawn, pearl-gray and blue, 
are to be found in our splendid assort- 


Easter is April 19 — place your order 
now with one of our local representa- 
tives and secure in proper time an ele- 
gant made-to-measure suit or overcoat 


For $25 to $40 


We are merchant tailors exclusively 
and in the garments we build for our 
customers you will find individuality 
of style, superiority of workmanship, 
absolute permanence of shape, and 
high quality of cloth. 


We are pleasing 150,000 particular 
dressers, and we can please you, too. 


J 


Merchant Tailors 
Price Building Chicago 





and address of representative nearest to you. 








Wear clothes made expressly for you. 








Write for our style book, ‘‘ MEN’S TOGS,’’ 






















Deposit your idle funds 
here pending permanent 
investment. The advan- 
tages offered are — 


Unquestioned safety 
and 4% interest, 


compounded semi-annually. 


Write to-day for Booklet C, 
explaining our convenient 
banking by mail system. 


Capital and Profits, $2,900,000 


Commonwealth Trust Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








OVERNMENT POSITIONS 


More than 30,000 appointments mace last 
year. Splendid chances now. Post 
Office Clerk and Carrier and other exami- 
nations soon in every State. Thousands 
we prepared have been appointed. Estab- 
lished 1893. Work confidential. No 
political influence needed. Full particu- 
lars /ree concerning positions, salaries, 
sample questions, etc. 


National Gompempendionse Institute 
19-40 Second National Bank Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


SHORTHAND 
IN 30 DAYS 


Boyd Syllabic System — written with only nine characters. No 
Positions ’—no ** ruled lines ** — no*‘ shading ’’— no ‘‘word- 


‘ 

















"—no ** cold notes."" y, 

be learned in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare time. 
full descriptive matter, free, address, Chicago 
Schools, 728 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, ll. 


REDUCED RATES 


Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland, etc. 
BEKINS Household Shipping Co. Information FREE. 

540 First National Bank Building, Chicago 
ee 


















sehold 


Goods. 
from Colorado, California, Wash- 
fngton and Oregon. Bekins Modern 





Warehouses in 








STAMPS. 500 ass’t foreign, incl. rare Africa, Asia, 
Australia, etc., and album, only 10c. (Catalogue 

value over $5.00). 100 diff. incl. Chile, India, etc., 

5 200 diff. i 


Cc, . 20c. Agents wanted, 50 ct. P 
List and $1.00 FREE! WE BUY STAMPS. 
C. E. HUSSMAN CO.,T, St. Louis, Mo. 





THE PARTNERS 


(Continued from Page 13) 


**Go tell him to pull out of that,’ he in- 
structed Jimmy Powers. ‘‘The confounded 
old fool ought to know better than that. 
Tell him it’s dangerous. If the jam goes 
out it’II carry him to Kingdom Come.” 

Jimmy Powers returned red-faced from 
his interview. 

‘‘He told me to go to blazes,” he said 
shortly. 

‘‘Oh, he did,” snapped Orde. ‘‘I should 
be ae we had enough without that old 
idiot!” 

With the short, nervous leaps of a sup- 
ressed anger he ran down to where the 
prite had just towed the No. 1 driver into 

a new position. 

‘‘Lay me alongside the Lucy Belle,” he 
told Marsh. 

But Simpson, in a position of importance 
at last, was disinclined to listen He had 
worn his blue clothes and brass buttons for 
a good many years in charge only of boxes 
and barrels. Now, at a stroke, he found 
himself commander over tenscore people. 
Likewise, at fifty cents a head, he foresaw 
a good thing as long as high water should 
last. He had risen nobly to the occasion ; 
for he had even hoisted his bunting and 
brought with him the local brass band. 
Orde, brusque in his desire to hurry through 
an affair of minor importance, rubbed the 
man the wrong way. 

“T reckon I’ve some rights on this 
river,” Captain Simpson concluded the 
argument, ‘‘and I ain’t a-goin’ to be bull- 
dozed out of them.” 

The excursionists, typical ‘‘trippers”’ 
from Reddi Holland, Monrovia and 
Muskegon, cheered this sentiment and 
jeered at Orde. 

Orde nodded briefly. ‘‘Marsh,’’ said he 
to his captain in a low voice, ‘‘get a crew 
and take them in charge. Run ’em off.” 

As soon as the tug touched the piling he 
was off and away, paying no further atten- 
tion to a matter already settled. Captain 
Marsh called a dozen rivermen to him, laid 
the Sprite alongside the Lucy Belle, and in 
spite of Simpson’s scandalized protests and 
an incipient panic among the passengers, 
thrust aside the regular crew of the steam- 
ship and took charge. 

eisurely he surveyed the scene. 

His eye swept om pon up and down 
where the banks used to be until he saw a 
cross current deeper than the rest sweeping 
in athwart the inundated fields. He swung 
over the wheel and rang to the engine- 
room for full speed ahead.-. Slowly the 
Lucy Belle answered. Quite calmly Cap- 
tain Marsh rammed her through the oe 
ing and fetched her hard aground in about 
a foot of water through which a few dried 
cornstalks were showing their heads. 
Then, his hands in his pockets, he saun- 
tered out of the pilot-house to the deck. 

‘‘Now, if you want to picnic,” he told 
the astonished and frightened excursionists, 
‘‘go ahead to it!” 

With entire indifference to the water 
he vaulted over the low rail and splashed 
away. The rivermen and the engineer who 
had accompanied him lingered only long 
h to start up the band. 

‘‘Now you're safe as a cow tied to a 
brick wall,” said the Rough Red, whose 
appearance alone had gone far toward 
overawing the passengers. ‘‘Be joyful. 
Start up the music. Start her up, I tell 

ou!” 

The band hastily began to squawk, very 
much out of time and somewhat out of 
tune. 


‘“‘That’s right,” apo the Rough Red 
savagely. ‘‘Keep her +2 If you quit be- 
fore I get back to work I’ll come back and 


take you apart.” 

They waded through the shallow water in 
the cornfield. After them wafted the rather 
disorganized strains of ‘Whoa, Emma!” 

Arrived at the booms Captain Marsh 
shook the loose water from his legs. 

‘* All right, sir,’ he reported to Orde. ‘‘I 
ran ’em ashore yonder.” 

Orde looked up, brushing the hair from 
his eyes. He glanced in the direction of 
the cornfield, and a quick grin flickered 
across the absorbed expression of his face. 

‘I should think you did,” said he 
briefly. ‘‘I guess that’ll end the excursion 
business. ow take No. 2 up below the 
swing, and then run down and see if you 
can discover Tom. He went somewhere 
after piles about an hour ago.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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every set now on hand. 
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Topical Index 


in which you can find in- 
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Critical Comments 
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writings of Coleridge, 
Hazlitt, Dowden, Furnivali, 
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ume explaining every diffi- 
cult, doubtful or obsolete 
word, 


Two Sets of Notes 
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of artistic satisfaction. 


No deposit. 


Arguments 
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of each play in clear and 
interesting prose. 


Study Methods 


which furnish the equiva- 
dent of a college course of 
Shakespearean study. 


Life of Shakespeare 


by Dr. Israel Gollancz, with 
critical essays by Walter 
Bagehot, Leslie Stephen, 
Thomas Spencer Raynes and 
Richard Grant White. 
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YOUNG LORD 


‘Oh, it has the power, all right enough,” 
replied the truculent Timmins. 

‘Then I submit, with all due respect, 
that, in asking you to exercise this power, 
I am not requesting you to break the law.” 

‘*He’s got you there, Timmins,” said Mr. 
Grice, one of the farmers, with a y= 

‘‘What is it you propose, Lord Stran- 
leigh?” asked Mr. Bennett, the other 
farmer, leaning forward. 

“I propose, sir, to submit to you the 

lans of my cottages, which should have 

n seed before es at the beginning. 
When you examine them I shall be pleased 
to carry out any alterations you suggest.”’ 

‘Well, I must say that seems a fair and 
reasonable proposition,” said Mr. Bennett, 
looking toward the chairman. 

“T agree with you, Bennett,” put in 
Farmer Grice. 

‘May I say a word, Mr. Chairman?’’ put 
in a sallow, discontented-looking, middle- 
aged man, who would have been the hand- 
somer for a shave and a haircut. 

‘Certainly, Mr. Cloisters,’ nodded the 
chairman. 

“‘T beg to inform Lord Stranleigh that I 
am an architect by profession, and have 
been appointed surveyor for this district. 
If the Council decides to receive the plans 
at this late day, these plans will come be- 
fore me for judgment. I am well aware 
that Mr. Binns is a celebrated architect. 
Whether he is a good one or not I leave for 
others to say. Probably he is the right 
kind of man to draw plans for buildings in 
London, Manchester, or other large cities, 
but I have no hesitation in stating that the 
cottages which have been erected in this 
neighborhood are entirely unsuitable for 
their alleged purpose. They are provided 
with bathrooms, hot and cold water, and 
other luxuries that our laborers have not 
been accustomed to. These cottages will 
breed discontent and lead to extrava- 

ance. Their erection will make it harder 
or other landowners who are not in the 
fortunate position of Lord Stranleigh, so 
far as wealth is concerned, and cannot 
afford to put up cottages for their laborers 
at a rent those laborers can pay. 
Stranleigh may be willing to forego interest 
on his investment, but other landowners 
are not ina position to be so generous. The 
inevitable result will be dissatisfaction 
among the laborers in every part of the 
district except that portion which Lord 
Stranleigh owns. For the reasons I have 
stated I should have condemned those 
plans if they had been submitted to me at 
the first, and I shall condemn them now.” 

‘‘What, without seeing them?” asked 
Stranleigh. 

“‘T don’t need to see them,’’ replied the 
architect with some indignation. ‘‘I saw 
your buildings from the foundations until 
the roofs were on, and while they would 
answer very well for suburban villas, they 
are absurd as laborers’ cottages.”’ 

“If you examined them, Mr. Cloisters, 
from the foundations upward, would it not 
have been a neighborly act to drop me a 
noteand call attention to the fact that these 
plans had not been submitted to you?” 

‘That had nothing to do with me.” 

‘‘Oh, I’m not complaining, Mr. Cloisters. 
I am merely suggesting.” 

‘‘Tt’s not my business to prevent you 
from breaking the law, Lord Stranleigh.” 

‘True, true, Mr. Cloisters, and I have 
already apologized for this lapse, which, 
after all, was not my own doing.” 

‘‘A prisoner in the dock of the New 
Bailey, my lord, may apologize, but his 
trial goes on just the same,” said Mr. 
Timmins, the lawyer. 

‘‘Do you suggest that I am a prisoner in 
the doik, Mr. Timmins?” 

“IT don’t suggest anything. 
are a lawbreaker.”’ 

‘‘Merely technically, Mr. Timmins. I 
have been, perhaps, a little too anxious to 
improve your neighborhood, but I should 
like to point out that I am the largest tax- 
payer in your district; that these cottages 
were built with local material and by local 
labor, and really, in asking you to strain a 
point in my favor, I do not think I am 
overstepping the limits which a beggar 
should not cross.” 

‘Your agent has made much of the local 
material and local labor argument, also 
| the taxpaying. duties which your lordshi 

performs. This, I respectfully submit, is 


I say you 





* | merely one form of coercion. To put the 


; matter in a nutshell: if Bill Stiles built 
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STRANLEIGH 


(Continued from Page 9) 


an outhouse without submitting his plans 
to the Council, he would promptly be made 
to tear it down in. I fail to see why 
the Council should be asked to make any 
distinction between Stiles and Stranleigh. 
This matter was threshed out when the 
defendant was a much more important 
person than Lord Stranleigh. I refer to 
the action of a District Council in Sussex, 
which compelled his gmp Mr. Justice 
Grantham, Judge of the King’s Bench 
Division, to tear down the cottages he had 
erected without the authorization of the 
District Council.” 

“Oh, well,” laughed Stranleigh, ‘‘if I am 
in the same box as one of Majesty’s 
judges, I could not ask better company. 

r. Chairman and members of the Council, 
I thank you very much for hearing me so 
patiently as you have done. My offense 
appears to be more heinous than I had at 
first considered it, but I should like to 
know what your final decision is. If age 
should see a loophole through which a 
hardened but repentant criminal might 
escape, I should be obliged if you pointed 
it out. If not, I shall await the result of 
your vote, and, of course, like any other 
malefactor, I must abide by the verdict.” 

‘‘T move,” said Mr. Bennett, ‘‘that this 
Council accepts the cottages as they stand.” 

‘‘T second the motion,” responded Grice. 

“IT move an amendment,” proclaimed 
Timmins, ‘‘which is that this Council abide 
by the law, and require Lord Stranleigh 
to remove the unauthorized cottages before 
this day six months.” 

‘‘T second the amendment,” said William 
Cloisters. 

The amendment was carried with only 
two dissenting voices. When the chairman 
announced the result of the vote, Lord 
Stranleigh again bowed to the assemblage, 
thanked them once more, bade them good- 
day, and withdrew. The Council was tri- 
es, but somehow, as they saw the 
back of his lordship disappear, a feeling of 
uneasiness gradually overspread the con- 
gregation. The two farmers got up with 
something that sounded ominously like an 
oath, and followed the young man out. 

‘‘They are tenants of his,’’ said the law- 
yer with sneering contempt, ‘‘and they 
want to stand in with him.” 

There was a laugh in the body of the hall, 
and the chairman looked indignantly in 
that direction. Quite a respectable audi- 
ence had gathered in the space reserved for 
the public, drawn by curiosity to hear what 
Lord Stranleigh would say. The laugh 
came from Robert Smythe, the unsuccess- 
ful rival to Hiram Greenleaves, who had a 
—— monopoly of the grocery trade. 

mythe’s customers were mostly the farm 
laborers and poor people of the town, and, 
being an outspoken man, he did not con- 
ceal his ne poy with them in his con- 
demnation of the majority of the Council. 

‘‘What are you pleased to laugh at, Mr. 
Smythe?” asked the chairman icily. 

‘‘T was laughing when Timmins said that 
Bennett and Grice were tenants of Lord 
Stranleigh. Why, you wiseheads, you’re 
all tenants of Lord Stranleigh: at least, all 
that live on my side and your side of the 
street, Greenleaves.” 

“‘T have a lease; he can’t hurt me,” said 
the chairman, but, nevertheless, he got a 
little green about the gills, as he remem- 
bered that a landlord still almost un- 
limited power in Britain. And so the 
Council adjourned, not quite so satisfied 
with its triumphs as it had expected. 

The two farmers overtook Lord Stran- 
leigh, and he shook hands with them. 

‘‘We’re tenants of yours,’’ said Bennett, 
‘‘but that isn’t the reason we voted for 
you. This thing is simply a piece of local 
eee, This is the cliquiest town in all 

ngland.”’ 

“Oh, every town is that, Mr. Bennett,” 
said Stranleigh. 

‘‘Why, you. see, my lord, if you’d given 
those cottages to Cloisters you’d never have 
heard of the plans not being submitted.” 

‘‘Alas! I was so unfortunate as not to 
know anything about Mr. Cloisters.” 

‘‘You are surely not going to let it rest 
here, are you, sir? You'll appeal?” 

“‘T don’t exactly know at the moment 
what I shall do, except that I may spend 
ten or twelve minutes thinking about it.” 

‘‘Have you got a lawyer, Lord Stran- 
leigh?’’ 

**Yes, I employ nearly a dozen of them; 
but if one of his Majesty’s judges couldn’t 
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The Razor 
With a Perfect 
Shaving Edge 


The 
Safest 
Razor Made 


The Torrey Razor is the safest 
razor— because it has a perfect 
shaving edge that glides over 
the face and shaves without pull 
or hang. 

It is the safest razor made 
because it shaves the beard 
with a free diagonal stroke that 
leaves the skin without scratch 
or blemish. 


Torrey Razors 


are made with the old time 
skill of the famous makers of 
Sheffield blades. 


Torrey Razors and Strops 
are the best shaving imple- 
ments made. 


It is worth your while to send for 
our free catalogue. It tells just 
how to select and care for a razor. 


THE J. R. TORREY RAZOR COMPANY 
Dept. A, Worcester, Mass. 
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The Ever-Ready Safety Razor will shave 
you best of all safety razors. This is a guar- 
antee. The best test of the Ever-Ready is 
its use and the best proof of its value is its 
preference over $5.00 makes by men who 
have tried both. The £ver- Ready blade is 
the Ever-Ready razor’s overwhelming suc- 
cess. There are /2 of these intensely sharp 
“Ever-Ready”’ blades in eacltollar set to- 
gether with handsomely nickeled safetyframe, 
handle and blade stropper all in a fine case. 


Extra “Ever-Ready” Biades 10 for 50 cents 


—or exchange 10 dull blades for /0 new ones 
upon payment of 35 cents. 
Sold by Hardware, Cutlery, Department Stores, Jew- 
elers and Druggists throughout America and the World. 
Ask any local dealer. 


Mail orders prepaid upon receipt of $1.00. 
AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CO., Inc. 
Makers, 320 Broadway, New York 


Canadian Agents, Interna/ional Distributing Co., 
591 St. Catherine St., Montreal, Canada, 








Miami Cycle 
& Mfg. Co.., 


which earned 10% during the 
season of 1907, is offered as proof that 


World’s Bicycle 


has less pressure on its crank hanger bearings than 
any ordinary bicycle built; therefore, that it pushes 
easier and runs faster with less energy and will climb 
hills easier. The explanation is found in the special 
Crank Hanger construction and large Sprockets of 
the Racycle. 1908 Models are built with drop 
forged steel heads, crown and seat post clusters and 
the frames are made of English cold drawn weldless 
steel tubing made especially for us. We build 

cycles as near non-breakable as money, materials 
and workmanship will permit. 


Write for 1908 catalog and pamphlet —** The 
Three Reasons,’’ which contains our offer. 
We make no cheap RACYCLES but you can 
secure yours cheap if you secure us an agent. 


THE MIAMI CYCLE & MFG. CO. 
Middletown, Ohio, U. S. A. 








Well-kept Nails 


With either right or left 
hand you can trim your 
nails easier, quicker and 
betler with the 


GEM NAIL CLIPPER 


Made of strong, nickeled steel. Al- 
ways sharp an sonar. Never goes 
wrong. Practically indestructible. All 
dealers or by mail, 25 cents; with 
sterling silver handle, $1. 


The H.C. COOK CO., 25 Main St., Ansonia, Conn. 





| swelling with importance, as a man whose 
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sage against this sort of thing how can I 
ope to win?” 

“‘Now, if I were you, my lord,” said 
Bennett, very confidentially, ‘‘I’d look in 
on Jacob Sneerly.” 

‘‘Who is he?” 

‘*He’s the other lawyer of this place, and 
the most unpopular man in the ~lten. He 
tried to get on the District Council, but 
Paul Timmins is a popular man, and 
Sneerly, who has ten times his brain and 
knowledge of the law, got hardly a score 
of votes.” 

‘*Why is Sneerly so disliked?” 

‘‘Oh, he’s an outspoken ruffian. He was 
born disagreeable, yet I believe him to be 
an honest, good-hearted man, although I’ve 
never had any very civil words from him. 
I’ve always Bomry Zon whatever law busi- 
ness I’ve todo. I like to keep clear of | 
the law.” 

“So do I,” said Stranleigh. ‘I’m a | 

acemaker and believe in the soft answer. 

ow, gentlemen, I’m stopping at the 
Stranleigh Arms. I want you to lunch with 





‘‘Oh, we’re just going home, and dinner 
will be ready when we get there.” 

‘‘Never mind that. You’re lunching 
with me.” 

Lord Stranleigh was thoroughly enjoy- 
ing his visit, in spite of the fact that his 
mission to Muddlebury had been such a 
complete fiasco. The two farmers proved 
to be big-hearted, bright-natured men, so 
extremely partisan that Stranleigh felt as 
though he were leading a little forlorn hope. 
Indeed, as the three walked together up 
the High Street of the little town, Muddle- 
bury was rapidly dividing itself into two 
factions, and very early in the game it was 
shown that the Council, though supreme in 
the Town Hall, was at a discount amon 
the populace. The rumor had gone abroa 
that the great and wealthy Lord Stran- 
leigh had actually spent a night in their 
town, that the huge red automobile was 
his, that the haughty, disdainful chauffeur, 
who mixed not with ordinary folk and 
answered no man who inquired about horse 
power, was merely Lord Stranleigh’s serv- 
ant. Up to this morning the Earl of Stran- 
leigh had been simply a name and a legend. 
The youth of the village imagined him a 
giant ten feet high, with a fierce and frown- 
ing countenance, and now here he was, 
walking up their main street, a really nice- 
looking young fellow, affable and agreeable, 
not nearly so high and mighty as his own 
chauffeur, laughing and chatting with two 
farmers as the trio slowly made their way 
to the inn. So slowly did they walk that 
the members of the Council for the most 
part passed them by. Greenleaves, the 
grocer, had gone bustling up the street, 


every minute was of moment, as Stran- 
leigh remarked, when the stout tradesman 
puffed past. 

A little way up the street stood one of 
the doomed buildings, just completed. 
Although quite new, there was vs 
raw in its appearance, and so excellent an 
in keeping with the ancient place was its 
architecture that it already nestled beauti- 
fully into its place as if it had always been 
there. In front of it was gathered quite 
a considerable crowd, whose imagination 
had been stirred by its coming destruction, 
for to the simple minds of the villagers the 
action of the Council was final, against 
which there could be no ~— even by so 

owerful a man as Lord Stranleigh. Yet 
aw or no law, the public mind was against 
such wanton destruction. They saw, in 
their mind’s eye, the members of the Coun- 
cil with their coats off, armed with pick- 
axe, crowbar and spade, attacking this 
ehcp little building of greenish stone, red 

rick and old tiles, and they were not 
pleased. This little mob surrounded the 
important grocer and arrested his progress 
toward his shop. The trio saw him ex- 
plaining and reg but they could 
not hear what he said. He glanced at the 
house and glanced at the indignant moband 

lanced with apprehension at the approach- 
ing Lord Stranleigh, with his two partisans. 

As they oak the assembly in front of 
the new house they heard the perturbed 
grocer say: 

‘We're not going to touch it, we’re not 
oing to pull it down. It’s Lord Stran- | 
eigh himself who'll do that, because he | 
didn’t abide by the law. “Tain’t us as is to | 
blame; it’s the law. We be merely carry- | 








ing out the law, and it’s to the Houses of 
Parliament you should go, if you want the 
ed —- We be powerless in face of 
the law.” 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


name of one who has, or see that you are supplied 


Gordon Curtis, the leading authority. 
satin-finish ticking, for 4c to cover postage. 


NS ae 
wos Ma 


Branch Offices and Warehouses: 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, 
Chicago, St. Louis 











HAT kind of mattress had you better buy? 


They are made in four grades, ranging in price according to the length and quality of the fibres used 
finest; Lenox, Grade B; Windsor, Grade C ; and Anchor, Grade D, the least expensive—a mattress to suit every » 
Leading dealers have them ; if your dealer has not, do not accept a substitute, write us and we will give you th 


Our ** Bedroom Book"’ gives facts every woman should know about a mattress before she buys. 
also full of new and practical ideas on everything that pertains to the bedroom — furniture, hangings, etc. —by Isabel 
Profusely illustrated 
Address Department H, 


THE STEARNS & FOSTER CO., Cincinnati, O. 


Largest Makers of Cotton-Felt Mattresses in the World 










retain its 


a el on a mattress stands for all that is best in mattress making —it is a 


of crossing and re-crossing the 
Nine layers, laid one upon the other —a soft, springy mass over ‘Aree 


4 What price had you better pay? 

a I'here 1s a great difference in mattresses, yet you can't tell anything about them from the outside 
, Whether you get « good mattress — one that is pure, that is comfortadle, that wil 

3 comfort, depends on the material that goes into it and how it is made. 

BS. — —— SS i I—e_e——EE eS 

: 

# 

& oe 

B: makes you sure, The Stearns & Foster 

eee” guarantee of absolute purity — that the mattress you buy is dust-proof and vermin-proof — that it will never dump, 

tel never need re-making. 

_* Stearns & Foster Mattresses are all made by the Stearns & Foster ‘‘ Web Process ** 

B a cotton fibres until they form continuous layers 

i feet in height — are compressed to five inches and encased in the ticking to make the mattress 


Style A, the 
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urse : 
This book is 
Write for it—sent with samples of our dust-proof, 
Look for our original Laced 
Opening (patent applied for) 
It shows what is inside 
the mattress you buy 
Read our Guarantee 
Certificate on tongue 
of opening 
_— 











Let Us Send 


You This Switch | 


<< ON APPROVAL 


x 








or any other article you may select 
from our large new Catalog, illustra- 
ting all the latest Paris Fashions in 
Hair Dressings. 

Our immense business, the largest of 

its kind in the world, enables us to 
buy and sell at big money-saving 
prices. These switches are extra 
short stem, made of splendid qual- 
ity selected hunian hair, and to 
match any ordinary shade. 


2 oz., 20 in. Switch $ .95 
2oz.,22in. Switch .... . 1.25 
2‘, oz., 24in. Switch . aie .25 | 
20 in. Light Weight Wavy Switch 2.50 
Our 28 in. Wavy Switch a .65 
Featherweight Stemless Switch, 

22 in., natural wavy . 95 


Swite! Sa 
Pompadour, Natural Curly . . 2.85 
Wigs, Ladies’ and Men's, $6.50to$60.00 
Send sample of your hair and de- 
scribe article you want. 

We will send prepaid Ox Approval. 
If you find it perfectly satisfactory 
and a bargain, remit the amount. 
If not, return to us, Rare, peculiar 
and gray shades are a little more 
expensive; write for estimate. | 
Our Free Catalog also contains valuable directions on | 
“The Proper Care of the Hair.” Write us today. | 
PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 243, 209 State Street, Chicago 
Write us regarding re 


Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World. 
duced rates and through 
| 


Moving West? !s<:is:escituss 


’ | 
household effects to and from Western States. Modern storage | 
warehouses at Los Angeles, San Francisco and Seattle. Address 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT CO. 
215 P Dearborn 8t., Chicago. 29 P Broadway, New York. | 





Be like the stylish ‘‘ Wise Men of 


Gotham " and wear 


Litholin Waterproofed 
Linen Collars and Cuffs 


which are linen, and look it 
tear, no laundering. ’ 
like new, with a damp cloth. 
yroofed linen made. 


Tay. 
duced. 


Collars 25c 


They 


No wear, no 
wipe pure white, 
The only water- 
Don't crack, wilt nor 
Every new shape made as soon as intro- 
A style for every face and every fancy. 


Cuffs 50c 


If not at your dealers, send, giving style, size, 
number wanted, with remitiance, and we will mail, 


postpaid 


Booklet of styles free on vequest 


The Fiberioid Co., Dept. 4, 7 Waverly Place, New York 








Stamps Given 


postage — 1,000 Mixed foreign 17c.— 
different foreign coins 15c.— 40 Japan on colored sheet 19c 


5. 19¢.— 


Toledo Stamp Cempany, Toledo, Ohio 


40 different U. S. stamps for the 
names of two collectors and 2c. 
100 different 


10 

















Write for catalog. 
PATENTEES, 1302 Van Buren St., 


town 
per week 


stalled, 


are nearly all profit. 
ments and our catalog is free. 


AMERICAN BOX BALL COMPANY, 


game in existence 


Why not go into this business yourseif? It 
is the most practical and popular bowling 
It will make big money in any 
These alleys pay from $25.00 to $65.00 each, 
This is no gambling device, but a splendid 


Nearly 4,000 sold to date. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


bowling game for amusement and physical exercise. 
ally patronized by the best people of both sexes. 


conveniently portable No pin boy needed. 


$513 CLEAR PROFIT IN 51 DAYS FROM AN INVESTMENT OF $150 
r) 5) 
= 


Is the result from the operation of one 
American Box Ball Alley in Sullivan, Ind. 


Liber- 


Quickly in- 
Receipts 
We sell on pay- 





WAS Ya G0): 





@ From us direct to you. thus soviag p ie middleman’s profit. High-grade work only, 


but at very moderate prices 
ing pins 






nest and most complete ca 
in gold-and-colors) will be forwarded free of charge to any intending buyer. 
BUNDE & UPMEYER CO., Mfg. Jewelers, 83 Mack Block, Milwaukee, Wis. 


i in America (show- 
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HOW TO KEEP FLOORS 
FREE FROM DUST 


It is a well-known fact that the dust condi- 
tions now existing in many stores, schools, 
offices and places of public assembly are de- 
plorableinthe extreme. Dust is a recognized 
menace to health—in stores it causes great 
loss through dust-damaged goods. 

There is to-day no reasonable excuse for 
the existence of such conditions, for there is 
an effective dust preventive at hand—one 
which is being used in thousands of public 
places with great success. This remedy is 
Standard Floor Dressing, a_ preparation 





which solves the dust-problem once for all. 


STANDARD FLOOR DRESSING 
MAKES SANITARY FLOORS 





Where Standard Floor Dressing is used the 
floor is kept at exactly the right degree of 
moisture to collect and hold every particle of 
dust and to destroy its multitudinous bacteria. 
In such places no dust is appreciable in the 
atmosphere, consequently hygienic conditions 
prevail and danger from dust-poisoning and 
its allied diseases is practically eliminated. 

In addition to its qualities as a dust pre- 
veritive, Standard Floor Dressing is also the 
best known floor preservative. It keeps the 
wood in prime condition, prevents it from 
splintering or cracking, makes it wear better, 
look better and saves time, money and labor. 
Three or four applications a year give best 
results. Net intended for household use. 

Dealers almost everywhere sell Standard 
Floor Dressing. It is put up in barrels, half- 
barrels, one gallon and five gallon cans. 

We stand ready at any time to prove the 
efficiency of Standard Floor Dressing for keep- 
ing down dust in buildings with untreated 

wooden Floors. AT OUR OWN 
3 EXPENSE we will treat part of 
one floor in any school, hospital, 
store, office building or other 
place of public assembly. Par- 
ticulars, testimonials and book, 
‘Dust and Its Dangers,’’ free. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 



















Look things squarely 
in the face. You know what 
your failings are—what you lack in the 
way of — training—why you do not 
occupy a better position. Isn't it worth an 
effort to break away from poorly paid work 
that offers little enough in the present, and 
nothing in the future ? 

The Ameri School of Correspondence, Chicago, 
is ¢ ly Gtting th ds of ambitious men to begin 
life ope which offer an assured future. It is prepar- 
ing older men to secure beiter pay, better hours, better work 
and better futures. Half an hour a day, spent in systematic 
home study, will fit you for any engineering position. 

Take the first step to-day. Mark on the coupon 
the subject that interests you most, sign your name and 
address plainly, and mail at once. We employ no agents 


to annoy you. 


American School or Correspondence 
Chicago 
} «== = wees COUPON — Clip and mail to-day ----+--++4 


S.E.P., 3-7-08. 









AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE. 

Please send me FREE handsomely illustrated 200- 
page hand book of engineering information. I am inter- 
ested in the course marked “ X."" 





Mechanical Drawing = _.... Civil Engineering 
Electrical Engineering _..... Telephone Practice 
ae Mechanical Engineering. Telegraphy 
Stationary Engineering Shop Practice 
Greet Structural Engineering ____ CollegePreparatory Course 
piecall Heating, Ventilating and Plumbing 
Nd Riles vhs un tecivatureceesnese 
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THE SATURDAY 


‘‘What a law-abiding place.Muddlebury 
is!’”’ commented Stran eigh. 

‘‘Now, there’s the humbug of it all,’’ said 
Bennett. ‘‘ You see that ugly office build- 
ing three doors up the street? That was 
built and architected by Cloisters for 
Timmins, the lawyer. Timmins of late is 
getting proud because he’s making so much 
money, doing practically all the legal busi- 
ness of the town and surrounding country, 
because, as I said, old Sneerly hasn’t a good 
word for anybody. Timmins had a long 
lease on the ground on which the old build- 
ing stood, so he pulled it down and had 
Cloisters architect that one about two 
—_ ago. I don’t remember that either 

immins or Cloisters showed up the pel 

‘‘Oh, well,’ protested Grice, ‘‘Cloisters 
being the surveyor, he’d only need to show 
the plans to himself, and Timmins, being 
thesecretary, he’d put it down in the book.” 

“T don’t believe,’’ objected Bennett, 
“that that is the law. Cloisters reports, 
of course, and he reports to the District 
Council, and we may accept or reject his 
report, and then the chairman would sign 
it. There’s a clique runs the Council just 
as it does everything else in this town. 
Greenleaves, Timmins and Cloisters do 
what they please.”’ 

‘‘That’s very interesting,” said Stran- 
leigh, ‘‘and it suggests a line of action to 
me. I must make some inquiries into the 
matter.” 

‘“Well, you set old lawyer Sneerly on the 
scent, and you'll see some fun. e’d like 
nothing better than to get his knife into 
that gang, and would have done it on his 
own before this, only he’s got no money.” 

The three enjoyed lunch together, then 
the two farmers rode off in company to 
their homes. Stranleigh, a good cigar in 
his mouth, strolled mr: the main street 
toward the west end of the town, a portion 
of the place that was new to him. omen 
that he met courtesied to him in the old- 
fashioned way, and men took off their caps, 
salutations which the young man returned 
affably, beginning to realize that, in spite 
of what had happened, he was, neverthe- 
less, the chief frog in this particular puddle. 

At the western limit of the village he 
came to a standstill and viewed with ad- 
miration a fine old manor-house, standing 
far back from the street in its own well- 
timbered grounds. 

Ps a Jove,” he said, ‘‘Tudor, of the best 
period, and a fine example. I wonder I’ve 
never seen a picture of this place now that 
theyarephotographingeverything. H-m-m, 
I must visit it, if they permit tourists to 
look over the mansion.” 

Retracing his ~~ Stranleigh threw 
away the stump of his cigar and walked 
with head bent down, meditating upon the 
situation. ‘‘This is a funny world!” he 
cried aloud, forgetting he was walking 
High Street. 

*‘Do you think so?”’ said a rasping voice 
that awoke him from his reverie. 

He looked up. On the steps before an 
office stood a man with the most forbidding 
face he had ever seen. It was a strong, 
harsh countenance, seamed in deep lines 
by discontent, envy, 7 truculence, 
and also some lines drawn by the shrunken 
fingers of anxiety and fear; yet no lack of 
courage under it all, even bravado, so 
Stranleigh summed him up. 

On the white, opaque glass of the office 
before which he stood were painted in 
black letters the words: ‘‘Jacob Sneerly, 
Solicitor,’ and then, in smaller letters in 
the corner, ‘‘Commissioner for Oaths.” 
The name brought to his mind the advice 
of the farmer, and without answering the 
question of the man on the step he asked 
one himself: 

“Ts Mr. Sneerly in?” 

‘“No, he isn’t.” 

‘“When will he return?’”’ 

“‘T’m not here to answer any fool who 
questions me: my time’s valuable.” 

‘*How much is it worth?” 

‘*Five shillings an hour.” 

———- put his hand in his trousers 
pocket and drew out a golden sovereign, 
and presented it to the rude individual 


before him. 

‘“‘T own your time for four hours. When 
shall I find Mr. Sneerly in his office?” 

‘*As soon as I turn my back on the street 
and enter this doorway.” 

“‘Then you are Mr. Sneerly?” 

‘‘T’ve never denied it.’’ 

*‘T need some advice.” 

‘‘Most people do. Come inside.” 

They entered a bare office, which made 
no attempt to look prosperous. There 
were no bogus files of icommanta upon the 
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Nasturtiums 





EVENING POST 


Easily Grown 
and Favorite 


A new section, obtained b 
distinguished by dark colored foliage and flowers of a 
richness and variety of coloring not to be found in any of 
the different classes of Nasturtiums heretofore grown. 
Colors in these new hybrids include various shades of 


rose, salmon, bright red, pale 
colored or epotted, if 


mott! 


Flowers 
For Only 10c 


A genuine BARGAIN made 
to introduce my Flower Seeds 
to new customers. 

Including free copy of the 
daintiest catalog published 
for 1908, and Floral Culture, 
which tells how to grow 
flowers from seed. 

New Climbin 
Madam Gunther’s Hybrids. 
artificial hybridizing, 


Nasturtiums, 


ellow, etc., either self- 
, Striped or margined. 


Royal Show Pansies °v¢r,199 colors 


the largest flowering and finest 
varieties that can be secured in 
Without question the 
strain of Pansy offered. 

Finest Mixed. Of all 
Asters the best varieties, such 
as Victoria, Perfection, Comet, 


Europe. 
BES 


Harlequin, New Queen, etc. 


Sweet Peas 


ford’s best European and American 
The very best. 


One Packet of each variety for only 10c a 


and the names and addresses of two pjomees Seedswoman 


named sorts. 


of your flower loving friends, 


MISS C. H, LIPPINCOTT 
602-604 10th St., S., 


Over 40 named 
varieties of Eck- 


of America 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








GLOBE INCUBATORS 





money 
poultry. 


beautiful 
and worth 
those 
Sent free 


Box 516, 





100% 


do this all the time — have done 

it for 16 years. 
and healthy chicks—. 
chicks that live and grow. 


stron 


Every 


ment — patente 
waterpipe system and 
automatic heat reg- 
ulator. 


our \ HATCHES 
Free 

Book 

on Globe EVERY 
Incubators 


tells you how 
to make more 
out 


of 
Marvel- 


ously complete, with 
color plates, 


dollars to 


using Incubators 


on application. 


A postal will bring it. 
C. C. SHOEMAKER 


Freeport, Ill. 


FERTILE 


They hatch 


improve- 
hot 


latest 


The best 
machine, either 
for beginners 
or for profes- 
sional poul- 
try raisers. 


‘ 

















Detroit 


hot-water Brooder, $4.3: 
Satisfaction  megae ve 
Write for our ik t 


Branches 
St. Paul 







$ 





Both ordered together, $11.00. 
No machines at any price are better. 
oday or send price now and save waiting. 


Belle City Incubator Co., Box 77, Racine, Wis. 













March 7, 1998 
“Save-THe-Horse SpavinCyp, 
REG. TRADE MARK 
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Winnipauk, Ct., 1-2-08,—“ Save-The-Horse” 
a ringbone on a horse owned by a local blacks: 
whom I sold a bottle some time ago. As both the 
and his owner are well known it has proven a 
W.J. ANDERSON, care Anderson Stock iy 
211 Sand Beach Ave., Bad Axe, Mich., January 15, 
If you ever want a recommend use me. I sent fora bott 
time ago for a valuable mare with a bog spavin. l applied * & 
The- Horse '’ twice, and have driven her every day and no “ 
tell she had such trouble. Everyone here said I would a | 
able to use her again, she was so bad, but now as frisky as @ 
My neighbor is using ‘*‘ Save-The-Horse’’ on my recom 
is doing the business. W. H. COOPER, D.By 


» 00 a bottle, with legal written guarantee or contract, 
e for copy, booklet and letters from business 

trainers on every kind of case. tly 

» bone (except low), Curb, 

Capped Hock, Windpuff, Shoe Boil, Ten 


. Noscaror loss ofhair. Horse works as usual, J 
or Express Paid. Troy Chemical Company, Bing’ 


+ 


-—BIG POULTRY BOOK FREE 
No matter how many poultry books . 
you now have, send for ours too. 
Contains 128 pages of 15 years’ rich 
experience in poultry raising — also 
tells all about the famous 


Incubators 
Successful st Broosers 
and shows you how to hatch and raise 
chicks for profit. CATALOG FREE. 
k on ‘‘ Proper Care of Chicks, Ducks, 
Turkeys and Geese ’’'— 10c. 50c Poultry paper, one year, 10cts. 
Des Moines Incubator Co., 548 Second St., Des Moines, Is. 

















grow them 
. by the million. To 
prove they are healthy 
Orous we offer 6 fine Spruces 2 yr. 
old Free to property owners. M 
expense 5 cts., which send or not. A 


will bring them. Catalogue b 

The] Gardner Nursery Co., Box 21, Osage, Iowa, 
oo 

Make Your Own CONCRETE BLOCKS 

Save dealers’ and manufacturers’ profits. Big 

saving in cost. Sand, Portland Cement, 

and water only materials required. No 

experience necessary. We furnish 

complete instructions and a simple, 

rapid outfit for $33.25 and up. Build- 

ings erected are handsome, dura- 

ble, fire-proof, frost-proof and re- @ 

own home at small cost. Investi- - 

gate. Concrete machinery catalog = 

free. THE PETTYJOHN CO., 666 N. 6th St., Terre Haute, 


quire neither painting nor repairs. 
= 



















This is an opportunity to own your 








is the recogn’ 
authority amo 
power boat own: 

ers, and the 
edited, illustrated and printed magazine in its class, 
furnishes every month the latest and most original reading i 
the power boat world — facts and photos about boats, me 
and equipment. 

For a limited time only The Motor Launch, a 140 
book on the construction and operation of power boats, zg 
given free with a year's subscription to POWER BOATING, 
$1.00. Three months’ trial subscription, 25 cts. Send Today, e 

THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO., CLEVELAND Az 











Buys the Best 


120-EGG 
INCUBATOR 
ever made 
Freight Prepaid East of Rockies 


Double cases allover; best coppertank; 
may tx” self-regulating. Best L00chick 















The only Guaranteed Best. 
lute authorities — Beginners, Experts and 
Agricultural Experiment Stations — use 
and recommend 
Write for our 212-page 

containing Money-Back Guarantee, 
Address nearest office. 





** Cyphers *’ Incubators. 


FREE Catalogue 


YPHERS INCUBATOR CO 


Cc le 
week Buffalo, New York, Boston, Chicago, 


Kansas City, Oakland, Cal., Londan, Eng. 













famous. 


ears’ 


908 Catal 


150 Styles 


factory to you, saving to 44. 
vehicle sold on 30 days’ free trial, 2 ; 
uarantee, Write today for our Big \ARZ! $37.50 
. Free. It shows 150 
Styles of vehicles, 65 styles of harness. 
U. 8. BUGGY & CART CO. 
Carriage Builders 
433-453 E. sthSt.,Cincinnati,0. 


Direct to You 


Every vehicle built on the 
Standard of quality that has made U.S. vehicles 
Many new features. we ship direct from our 

ivery 
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—— 
SQUAB 
EE 

Send for our handsome 1908 Free 
Book, telling how to make money 
breeding squabs. Market waiting. 
We were first; the size, beauty 
and prolific breeding of our 
Homers, and our modern 
methods, 
business of squab raising. 





made a new 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB 00., 423 Howard St., Melrose, Mass 








Greider’s Fine Poultry Catalogue. 


Tells all about pure-bred Itry and ill 
varieties. Contains fo" beaut: 


ustrates 60 
iful chromos. 


Gives reasonable prices of stock and eggs. Tells how 
to cure diseases, kill lice, make money. 


Only 10 cts. 



















Water Supply I 


for Country Houses Soi 


No elevated tank té freeze 
leak. Tank located in cellar, Any” 
»ressure up to 60 Ibs. The 

ire Protection. Send for ill 

trated Catalogue “L.” Let oaFy 
Engineers figure out your H 

LUNT MOSS COMPANY =~ 
43 South Market Street, Bo 


is the easiest 

and cheapest 

age en fence to put 

up. Lasts 4@ 

lifetime. It’s 
made from heavy coiled-spring high-carbon steel 
wire. Requires few posts, no top boards or base 
boards. Withstands roughest treatment and 
severest strain. Always strong, firm and rigid. 

Write for catalog. 
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FENCE CO., Box 8922, Adrian, Mich. Trade-M 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE ’ ’ ’ BLUE 1 
Delives 

Basket-ba 

gymnasts, 

Juicy, delicious flavor. ‘‘W. H. Taft” yachtsmer 

strawberry a money maker. Vigorous, sold direc 

healthy, prolific. Dandy shipper, quick profit. Sp 

seller. 25 plants, 50¢ postpaid; 60 plants, Managers 


$1.00. Catalog of seeds, nursery stock, free. 
Binghamton Seed Compan 
111i Court St., Binghamton, N.Y. 


KEEP YOUR EYE ON 


TUCSON, ARIZONA 


The educational, business and mining center of the Southwest~ 
Population in 1900, 7,531; Jan. 1, 1908, 22,000 — Metropolis 

chief commercial city of Arizona — Unrivaled business oppor 
tunities — Intensive farming and the dairy business exception- 
ally profitable — Stock -raising and fruit- growing important 
industries — A world - famous climate and ideal tourist resort. 


Write Chamber of Commerce for 
FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


SEEDLESS APPLE 


Nocore. Noblossom. Proof against 
frost. One-third more edible portion 
than in ordinary apple. A great pre 
ducer. Send for free booklet and fall 
information. Agents wanted. 


SPENCER SEEDLESS APPLE C0. 










































































postpaid. 8. H. GREIDER, RHEEMS, PA. 201 Spencer Bidg., Kansas City, ‘ in 
POULTRY PAYS %2ewes°c: | 1908 Poultry Pointers 
Profit,” tells how. It shows 35 best paying varieties. 


Mailed for 10 cents. Circular free. Write at once. 


F. E. R. Goetz, Mer., 


DELAVAN POULTRY FARM, 
Box 69, Delavan, Wis. 





containing 48 pages of valuable information on care 
and keep of fowls and poultry profits. Price 10c. 
Mailed for 2c-stamp if you mention this magazine. 
0. K. Stock Food Co., 513 Monon Bidg., Chicago 













ant to Send You 
ly High Grade Piano 


On 30 Days’ 
FREE Trial 


I am going to make 
the readers of The 
Saturday Evening Post 
so fair and liberal an 
offer that I am sure it 
will be accepted by all 
who want toown a beau- 
tiful, high-grade Piano. 
I sell direct from the 

factory to the home, 

and save you 


The Jobber’s 


and 


Retailer’s Profits 


be fully satisfied, by testing my Piano in 
That yon il give you 30 Days’ Free Trial before you 
to purchase or not. Then if you find the 
I claim for it, all I ask is the small deposit of $15.00, 
that a few doilars a month to suit your convenience. 
not satisfactory or does not meet your wants in every 
it to me and I will pay the freight, cartage, etc., 
‘0 that you will have had a month's trial of the Piano 
out a penny’s expense. I absolutely guarantee 


\ 


It is the result of 48 years of study and work by practical 
o experts. Its tone is ric h and resonant, its action re- 

sonsive and durable, its case artistic and beautiful. 
my faith in it I guarantee absolutely that it 
Lo veer satisfy you. If it does not I will take it back 
‘thie a year, and give you another Piano, and charge you 
for making the exchange. Cah anything be fairer ? 
FREE.— I want you to have my iilus- 
vated book on Pianos. | want you to see why Doylemarx 
Pianos are superior, and to understand how, by selling direct, 
H save you a large share of the usual price of a Piano. Write 
" thé book and learn how to get a stool, scarf and Piano 
dic free. Remember we sell on easy terms, and absolutely 

facti Write me p lly, 


M. DOYLE MARKS, Vice-President and Manager. 
_D.S. ANDRUS & CO. 
Established 1860. 118A Baldwin Street, Elmira, N. Y. 
3 Your old piano or organ taken in part payment. 
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DY 


SUSPENDER 


is the only kind having 
the patented 


Double Crown Roller 
which not only prevents 
the web from wearing but 
allows the suspender to 
adjust itself to every 
movement of the body. 
There are nocomplicated 
straps that twist or cords 
that run off the pulleys. 
he ease, comfort and 
satisfaction in a pair of 


Kady Suspenders 
make it worth while to in- 
sist on getting the kind you 
ask for—50c and 75¢ a pair. 

If your furnisher can’t 
supply you, write us and 
we will send booklet with 
name of dealer who can. 


The Ohio Suspender Co. 
327 N. Park 8t., Mansfield, 0. 


& 








Baseball Players 


Can save about 20% b 
y buying the BLUE 
Mark athletic goods, cold at Special 
LUE Prices by Wm. Read & Sons (only). 
Delivery free anywhere in the United States. 
Basket-ball teams, tennis players, ADDRESS, 
gymnasts, athletes, canoeists, 
yachtsmen and baseball clubs aPEADE 
sold direct, saving the retailer's w 98a, 
Profit. Special terms to captains, ° nS ea 
Managers, clubs and teams. si 


‘TRADE MARK 
. 3. me, eae 
107 Washington Street STON, MASS 











Tile your Bathroom 


and kitchen walls with the only PERFECT 
metallic imitation of PORCELAIN tile— 


C0 TILIN 


Trade-Mark 
Cost only one-fifth. Lasts lifetime. Germ, 
Fire, Waterproof. Ask dealer for booklet, 
or write the manufacturers, N 


Coburn, Dodge Co., 41 Cherry St., N. a 


_PER CENT 


The safest and most profitable invest- } 





‘ment is money in the bank at 6%. Write 
for booklet “S,” which tells all about 
} Our Certificates of Deposit. 


Sees as 


HIRST TRUST & SAVINGS BAN 


A 


AL $100.0002° BILLINGS. MONT. 


_lage dare afford. 





THE SATURDAY 


table. It was palpably the workshop of a 
lawyer who had very little business to do, 


and it made no pretense of being anything 


else. 

“Sit down,” said the lawyer, offeri 
him one of the two chairs in the room, an 
when Stranleigh had done so Sneerly 
seated himself on the other chair, drawing 
it up to the table. 

‘*What’s your name?” he asked gruffly. 

Stranleigh smiled. ‘‘I have paid for the 
privilege of asking questions myself,’ he 
said gently. 

‘I conduct my business in my own way,” 
snapped the lawyer. 

“So do I.” Stranleigh beamed upon 
him with the utmost good-nature, which 
seemed to exasperate the man, who flung 
the sovereign down on the table. 

‘‘Take back your money,” he roared, 
‘‘and get out of this office. I refuse to 
speak with a man who dare not give his 
name. Come, get through that door.” 

Stranleigh laughed aloud. 

“‘The farmer was right,” he said at 
length. ‘‘You are a beast.’ 

‘What farmer said that?” 

‘‘Any farmer who knows you will say it. 
I am a farmer. I raise the best pigs in 
England. I know the nature of pigs, and 
they are gentlemen compared with you. 
Now, you can fling down your money as 
you like. It doesn’t belong to me. It’s 

ours. What does belong to me, however, 
is four hours of your time, and at the pres- 
ent moment you are wasting my property.” 

The solicitor stared at him for a few 
moments in speechless wrath, then he said 

You’re in the right. 


more calmly: 

‘‘That’s true. On 
what subject did you wish advice?” 

“T’ll tell you by and by. We have lots 
of time. In the first place, my name is 
Stranleigh.”’ 

‘‘Well, Lord Stranleigh, you’ve butted 

our head against the District Council. 
ou’re quite in the wrong. What did you 
wish advice about?” 

‘‘T am interested in Grocer Greenleaves’ 
barrels and boxes that are outside his prem- 
ises on the pavement.” 

‘“‘What is that you say?” cried the 
amazed lawyer. 

‘‘Isn’t my statement perfectly clear? 
I wish to know if the excellent Green- 
leaves has the right to take up, for his own 
~~. purposes, space intended for the 
public.” 

‘‘Oh, I see. Certainly he hasn’t.”’ 

_ ‘Then enter a suit for damages against 


‘*O-ho!”’ cried the lawyer, drawing a pad 
of paper toward him, and dipping a pen in 
the ink. ‘‘I think it isn’t advice you want, 
but commands you are going to give.” 

‘‘Perhaps. You will serve the writ, we 
will say, to-day. If to-morrow the boxes 
and barrels are still there, in defiance of the 
law, bring another suit against him, and 
thus issue writ after writ until he clears the 

ublic space in front of his windows. 

ring thirty actions at law against him if 
necessary, and remember to demur, and 
subpoena, and injunct, and every other 
accursed thing your villainous profession 
can do to make the suit as expensive as 
possible, both for myself and Greenleaves, 
and be assured I don’t care the toss of a 
copper whether I win or lose.” 

As the solicitor noted down particulars 
on his pad he had placed an old pair of spec- 
tacles on his nose, which somehow added 
to the hideousness of his countenance. 
He now looked over these glasses across the 
table at the young man seated imperturb- 
ably before him. A grim and sinister smile 
added to the repulsiveness of his features. 

‘I’m glad to have met you,” he said. 

“‘Thanks: the same to you. So much 
for Mr. Greenleaves. Now place another 
name on your pad : name of Timmins.” 

‘‘Ah-h-h-h!” ejaculated the lawyer, as 
he wrote it. 

‘‘T have reason to believe that when he 
erected his new offices on my und he 
neglected to place the plans before the 
District Council.” 

‘“‘That was Cloisters’ business, 
know,”’ interrupted the solicitor. 

‘‘Quite so; but understand that, in these 
legal contests in which you are to be my 
general, I care nothing about right or wrong, 
or win or lose. Through the injustice of a 
cruel world, I can spend a thousand pounds 
to the hundred that any man in this vil- 
I know I shall have to 
pay costs when I lose, but those costs you 
shall get taxed to the utmost, and there 
wili be a good margin of loss to the other 
fellow, no matter which way the case goes. 


you 





EVENING POST 


Build Your Own Boat ,, BROOKS 
Build Your Own Furniture *** SYSTEM 


CAN sell you a boat for one-fourth of what a factory 
I can sell you furniture for one-third 


would charge. 
of what a dealer would charge. 


I will sell you 100 cents’ worth of actual value and re- 
Is it worth considering ? 

I cannot tell you my whole story here, but if you will send 
for my catalogues, they will prove what I claim. 
Read my guarantee — it 


sults for 25 or 35 cents. 


me a chance—right now, today. 
means you take no risk. 


You Can Save TwosThirds to 
Three=Fourths 


I have revolutionized the boat-building business. 
twenty-two years in building or sailing boats, and am a practical boat man. 


Seven years a 
I originated the 
Pattern System of 
boat building. To- 

ay my customers 
are found in every 
civilized country on 
earth. 

Over 50,000 boats 
(more than the com- 
bined out-put of all 
boat factories) have 





coo 


My Guarantee 


Whether you buy boats or 
furniture of me, I absolutely 
guarantee that you will be 
satisfied. I will instantly re- 
fund your money if you are 
not. I stand back of every 
statement made in this ad- 
vertisement. I have made 
them as strong and convinc- 
ing as I know how. The goods 
warrant it. ©. C0. BROOKS. 


Give 








raw material. Every 
viece of knock-down 
rame is accurately 
shaped and machined 
ready to put together 

I also send free with 
each frame the patterns 
and complete illustrated 
instructions needed 
to finish the boat. I can 
save you (1) boat- 
builder's profit, (2) labor 
expense, (3) big selling 
expense, (4) seven- 
eighths freight. You 


can figure this out your- 


I have spent the last 











been built from my 
system, mostly by inexperienced men and boys. Over half 
of these have built several boats — a large number have 
established themselves in the boat-building business. 


Boat Patt -50 and up 


Any one can build 
a boat by using 
my exact size 
printed paper pat- 
terns and _ illus- 
trated instruction 
sheets, telling 

A Semi-Speed Model how to do every 
little detail. You cannot fail to build as good a 
boat as a professional boat builder. 

My boat cata- 
logue shows all 
kinds of boats, 
tells why the pat- 
terns cannot fail 
to be right and 
why any one can 
build a boat from 
them. 


A Set-up Frame 





ROW BOAT 


self 


Knock-Down Furniture 


1 have adapted to furniture practically the same idea that made 
my boat business such a success, and it is revolutionizing the fur 
niture business. My high-grade, heavy art furniture is fast taking 
the place of the expensive factory product 

I have been selling this furniture for three 
years. Every customer is enthusiastic over it 

All pieces are solid oak and are machined, 
smoothed, fitted, all ready, so any one can put 
them together. You can make a beautiful Mis 
sion or Arts and Crafts chair, davenport, table or 
bookshelf in a few minutes. Apply the stain 
(only one coat—no rubbing) and you have a 
solid and handsome piece of furniture. Every 
piece and every result is guaranteed to be satis 
factory in every way or money refunded. 

You save (1) in the 
factory cost, (2) in the 
factory profit, (3) all 
dealers’ profits, (4)two. As she received it 
thirds of freight, (5) finishing expense, (6 
the expense of crating and packing — 
making a saving of two-thirds or three 
fourths, according to the piece 
$4 buys this chair (shown in cut) with 

out cushion. Settee same style $7. 


By the Brooks System you can own 


Height 35 in 
Depth 27 in 
Width 29 in 


for $7.00; $12.00 porch swings for §4.00; 
$25.00 tables for $8.00, er 





Knock-Down 


Boat Frames 

Many people prefer 
to buy my knock- 
down frames (all 
ready to put together) 
for their boats, instead 
of working up the 
rough hander. 

Owin 


right. 


to my im- 
mense factory facili- 
ties, I can in many 
cases supply knock- 
down frames at a 
lower price than you 
would pay for suitable 


$70.00. 
Type BE 
$65.00 





Special Engine Offer 


ngine I know is all 
‘Brooks Special” 
has copper water jacket, com- 
plete marine and electrical equip 
ment, ready to install, 
Weight about 50 lbs. 
ply this engine together with 
special 15% foot 
frame built especially for it for 
Don't buy before you 


Here is an e 
The ‘ 


investigate this, 
engine catalogue 
Save money by getting our spe 
cial combination prices on all sizes of engines and Width 33% in 
frames when bought together. 


$629 Buys this 


— Morris Chair 


Cushions My cata 
Extra logue ex 
plains 
everything 
Mailed free 
Itshows why 
no skill is re 
quired, why 


3h, p. 
Will sup- 


K. D. launch 
you take no 
risk. Beau 
tify your 
home for 
very little 
money 


Send for my 
it’s free. 





Height 464% in 


Write me personally for my Boat, Engine or Furniture catalogue. SENT FREE. C.C. BROOKS, President. 


BROOKS BOAT MFG. CO. 


(Originators of Pattern System of 
Boat Building) 


202 Ship Street 
Saginaw, Mich., U.S.A. 


BROOKS MFG. CO. 


(Originators of Knock-Down System of 
ome Furnishing) 





TURCO AMERICAN 


GLASS PIPE 


THE PIPE THAT EVERY 
SMOKER CAN ENJOY 


that never bites — that smokes cool and sweet — 
and free from offensive odors — the scientific pipe 

The man who says he cannot smoke a pipe 
CAN smoke this one — and with keenest pleasure. 

It has two bowls. The outer one of tough an- 
nealed glass, the inner one of sweet meerschaum. 
The smoke is drawn through the vents of the 





inner bowl into the non-absorbent glass outer 
bowl, where the nicotine and other impurities are 
separated from it. No can reach the 
mouth. The last whiff is as sweet as the first. 
Easily cleaned and can never 
grow strong. Smoke it for a 
week at our risk. 
Money refunded if 
you are not satis- 
fied. In ordering 
state preference 
for straight or 

curved stem. 





Postpaid in U. S. a 
Canada. Foreign coun- 
tries add postage. Send 
for Free et “* His- 
tory of Smoking.”’ 
Turco-American Pipe Co., 
307 South Avenue, 
Rochester, N.Y. 
Reference : 
National Bank of Commerce, Rochester,N.Y. 











**DAEMO” DRAWER-SUPPORTERS 
Size 4x %in. Snap on or off instantly. Can't un- 
fasten, can’t rust. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
refunded if returned in 10days. 2 nickel plated 20c., 
2 gold plated 830c. At haberdashers, or, postpaid, 
on receipt of price. Agents wanted 


D. 8. CLAMP CO., Met. Bldg., New York City. 





Ifyoucan whistleature 


Earning Money- 


Money | 


No More Screechy Phonographs 


Improves the tone and sweetness of your Phonograph 


BALDWIN’S PATENTED IVORY 
NEEDLE FOR TALKING MACHINES 


Does away with the scratching metallic sounds — prolongs life uf 

records — used on any disc machine. One needle used over and 

over again, then renewed. A delight and pleasure to every owner 

of a talking machine. 25 needles, including patent adjuster, 
$1.00 by mail or at dealers. 


BALDWIN MPG. CO., Suite 911, 122 Monroe Street, CHICAGO 





DOLCEOLA 
A Miniature Grand Piano 
The Dolceola’s captiva- 
ting harmony and original 
construction give it instant 
populavity, and the hearty 
endorsement of musical 
experts everywhere It 
appeals to the larger number 
because of itslowcost. Free 
handsome catalog. Spec al 
large carrying case if wanted 
THE TOLEDO 8 ONY Co. 
306 Berlin Block, Toledo, 0. 


you can play it on the 


Played with 
keys like a piano 





Any one—man, woman, boy, girl-——can do it and 
no experience is necessary. THE Lapigs’ Home 
JOURNAL and THE SATURDAY EVENING Post 
have made it sure. All you need is faith in your- 
self. If you think you are going to amount to 
something, write to 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, 


and get your start now. 














/'ROSSMAN LAWN FENCE 


(STEEL and IRON) 
combines the strength of a stone 
wall with the beauty of a hedge. More 
durable than wrought iron and erected 
at medium cost. Ask for Catalogue A 

Sleeth-Brook & Seaman Co. 
253 Broadway, New York City 





Look for Name in Shoe 
s 


‘ 


** Cheral Pat- 
ent Colt’’ 
Blacher — 
Oxford 


Military 
Heel 


It’s notsomuch the leather— 
Nor the labor—We’ve no mo- 
nopoly of those factors. It’s the 
Florsheim way of shaping the 
lasts—anatomical foot-form 
shape. Thus your foot lays per- 
fectly natural—comfortable— 
in a Florsheim Shoe — right 
from the first hour’s wear, too. 
There’s nothing to pullthe shoe 
out ofshape—it retains its smart 
style throughout its long wear. 


Style Book shows “a fit for every foot.” 
Send for it. Most Styles sell for $5.00. 


FLORSHEIM & COMPANY 
Chicago, Re U. S.A. 


CANDIES, 


Of unequalled QUALITY, 
such as Mey brs are the re- 
sult of extraordinary care 
and watchfulness in the 
purchase of only the High- 
est Grade of Raw Materials. 


The workmanship also is 
watched as carefully, and the 
same unremitting watchful- 
ness enters into the manu- 
facture of our Cups, Bars, 
Drops and other Counter 
Goods as in our BONBONS, 
COCOA and CHOCOLATES. 

If you want a veges ong Strength- 
ening Chocolate, with Real Food 
Value, and at the same time having a 
pleasant taste, try our PEANUT 
CHOCOLATE or Chocolate Dipped 
TRISCUIT. 











Stores manywhere 
Sales Agents 
everywhere 











Learn Plumbing 
SHORT HOURS— GOOD PAY 
One of the best paid of all 


trades. Plumbers are in demand 
everywhere at good wages. They 
have short hours. By our im- 
proved method of instruction we 
make you a skillful, practical 
plumber in a few months, so that 
you will be able to fill a good po- 
sition. Modern sanitary plumb- 
ing is a profession, restricted hy 
state and city laws,and pays better 
than the actual earnings of the 
average professional man. Write 
for illustrated, free catalog and 


terms. 4442 Olive Street. 





| St.Louis Trades School 


t_Lours/Mo im 
BOYS terested ‘i 





terested in ELECTRICITY 


should send a 2c stamp today for our 80-PAGE CATALOG. A 
big book of electrical education, containing pictures and 
descriptions of hundreds of ELECTRICAL TOYS, BELLS, LAMPS, 
TELEPHONES, RAILWAYS, MOTORS, etc. Something electrical 
for everybody. Lowest Prices. Get the catalog—you'll profit by it. 
Voltamp Electric Mig. Co., Post Building, Baltimore, Md. 





THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


When we win, of course, it is all the better. 
Take action agaiast Timmins.” 

‘‘Right you are!” cried the solicitor, 
with something zlmost like enthusiasm in 
his voice. 

‘“‘Now we come to Cloisters. Take 
= to discover the number of buildings 

loisters has beea architect of. Find out 
if all of the plans have been submitted in 
proper form to the District Council. I am 
told this has not been the case, but, as 
I have said, it doesn’t matter whether 
Cloisters is in the right or the i Let’s 
enjoy a few actions against him. I am de- 
termined to teach this town the lesson that 
the town has taught to me: namely, that 
everybody, high or low, must respect the 
law. Before and I get through with 
Muddlebury, Mr. Sneerly, it will be the 
most law-abiding spot on the face of the 
earth.” 

The gloomy Sreerly actually laughed. 

‘‘Now, in a werd, Mr. Sneerly, you will 
bring actions-at-law against every member 
of the District Council except Farmer 
Bennett and Farmer Grice.” 

‘Ah, it was one of those two said I wasa 
beast.”’ 

‘Oh, no; I was the farmer who said you 
were a beast. Bring an action for slander 
against me if you like.” 

‘‘But I warn you I'll prove it. It is but 
fair to tell you that you run a danger of 
being had up for malicious prosecution.” 

‘‘Oh, we roust just chance that. We'll 
fight them on that score as well as any 
other. By the way, who owns that lovely 
old manor-house in the west end?” 

‘“‘Why, you do, of course.” 

“Do I? fy 

‘Certainly. You own everything on the 
north side of the main street, you know.” 

“T didn’t knew. Is the manor-house 
furnished or unfurnished ?”’ 

“Oh, it’s fully furnished, and has been 
let often, though it’s vacant at the mo- 
ment.” 

‘‘Well, I think I’ll come down here and 
live for a while, and learn respect for the 
law. The enjoyment of your own company 
is an additional «ttraction, even though it 
costs five shillings an hour. Do you know 
my poy prety well, Mr. Sneerly?”’ 

“Every foot oj it.’’ 

‘‘You say your time is worth five shil- 
lings an hour. Counting three hundred and 


| sixty-five days to the year, and ten hours 


to the day, me figure up how much that 
would be. i’m no hand at calculation.” 

‘‘Nine hundred and twelve pounds, ten 
shillings.” 

‘‘Then let us rake it the even thousand 
pounds. [| offer you the position of agent 
to my property at a salary of a thousand 
pounds a year. Whatever law business 
you do for me will be extra, of course.’ 

Sneerly pullec the spectacles from his 
face and placed them on the table, pushed 
back his chair « foot or two, and glared 
at Stranleigh, «nd the young man was 
amazed to see something of softness smooth 
out a few lines im that granite face, while a 
touch of pathos made the corners of his 
thin lips quiver. 

‘‘Do you mesa it?’”’ gasped the lawyer. 

‘‘Of course I mean it.”’ 

The lawyer rose, plunged his hand in his 
trousers — , Nervously counted out 
fifteen shillings in silver, and slid the coins 
in front of the astonished Stranleigh. 

‘‘There!’”’ he eried. ‘‘There’s your other 
three hours. I must go and tell the wife 
the good news. Poor woman! Never in 


all her life has she had quite money enough’ 


to keep her poverty-stricken home. All my 
fau't. I’m a besst, I admit, but—but I’ve 
never been a beust to her.” 

The man’s harsh voice broke, but he said 
with a struggle: 

‘‘Come back in an hour. I’m not able to 
talk to you just now. Besides, I want to 
see my wife.” 

To the amazement of all Muddlebury, 
grim old Sneerly proved not only a just 
agent, but the kindest that the tenants had 
ever known. Ee had been through diffi- 
culties himself, and —— developed 
in him a sympathy for the difficulties of 
others. 

Stranleigh’s ‘aumerous lawsuits never 
went beyond the issuance of the writs. By 
an odd coincidence, at its next meeting, 
the District Council called for the plans of 
the cottages and ratified them, which shows 
that Sam Patch was quite right when he 
said: ‘‘Some things can be done as well as 
some others.” 

Editor’s Note — This is the third of a new series 


of stories of the adventures cf young Lord Stran- 
leigh by Mr. Barr. 
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If we had 


concerns in 
As “ Hole 
months, an 





cheap they can afford to replace every pair and 
still make handsome profits. 


we would be out of business in a year. 
We have been making—and guaranteeing — 
| ‘* Holeproof”’ Sox for ten years (we are the original 
makers of ‘‘ guaranteed socks ’’) and have grown 
from > one of the largest sock-knitting 
t 


4 


These Sox Insure 


Are your socks insured ? 
We insure “ Holeproof”’, Sox. 
Here is our guarantee — 

“If ‘Holeproof’ Sox get holes in 
six months, we will replace them 
absolutely free of charge.” 

Some manufacturers ‘‘ guarantee ’’ 

their socks and then make them so 


light and dark 
ou can bu 


pairs. 

Cut out this 
box of socks 
way), specify 


Holeproof 


weight — and 
to replace many ‘‘ Holeproof’’ Sox 


portation 
Order a box 


Sox today 
and ask for 
our little 


e world. be 
roof’’ Sox do not wear out in six 
are whole at the end of that time, 


they are ¢hen better than the average run of socks 
that wear out in a few weeks. 

‘‘Holeproof’’ Sox are sold only in boxes con- 
taining six pairs of a single size —assorted colors 
or all one color, as you prefer. 


Holeproof Hosiery Company, 71 Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Sizes are 9% to 


“ Holeproof’ 


12— weights medium and light —andg . . 


y 


tan, pearl gray and ng 
y from your dealer or 


us, and the price is always $2.00 for a 


ad, pin to it Two Dollamw 
desired (remit in any g 
the size you 4 


ae 


Sox ) 


wish — also colors and 


we will fill 


your order promptly. 
We pay the trans- 
charges. 


of 


’ 





SHOES AT ALL 
PRICES, FOREVERY 
MEMBER OF THE 


FAMILY, MEN, BOYS, WOMEN, MISSES AND CHILDREN. 
<_= W. L. Douglas makes and sells more men’s 
$2.50, $3.00 and $3.50 shoes than any other 
manufacturer in the world, because they 
hold their shape, fit better, wear longer, and 
8 are of greater value than any other shoes. “oa 
W. L. Douglas $4 and $5 Gilt Edge Shoes cannot be 


t CAUTION. 


equalled at any price. 


. L. Douglas name and price is stamped on bottom. 
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Take No Subst 


the best shoe dealers everywhere. Shoes mailed from factory to any part of the world. Illustrated catal 


W. L. DOUGLAS, 163 








EDISON 


KINETOSCOPES 








For motion picture entertainments 
get the apparatus that is safest 
and surest in results. 
descriptions and prices of Edison 
Kinetoscopes an 


68 Lakeside Ave. 


Play to Crowded 
Houses 


Write for 


Films. 


edge to operate. 
HERSCHELL-SPILLMAN (C0, 
172 Sweeney St., North Tonawanda,\., 


Spark Street, Brockton, Mass, 
K 


8,000 - $10, 


is frequently made 
ers of our famous 
Go-Rounds, Itisad 
ful, attractive, bi 
healthful business, 
the thing for the man 
can’t stand indoor 
is not fit for heavy 
Just the business fora 
who has some money 
y wants to invest it w 
best advantage. 
simple in construction 
requirt no special k 
Write for catalogue and partic 





EDISON MFG. CO. 
‘Orange, N. J. 








for 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 
That's all we want to know 
Now we will not give you any grand prize 
—or a lot of free s' if you answer this 
~ ad. Nor do we claim to make you 
fe 7 richin a week. But if you are anx- 
KOO / ious to develop your talent with a 
successful cartoonist, so you can make 
{// money, send a copy of this picture with 
6c. in stamps for © of cartoons ES 
and sample lesson te, and let us ex- 12 


STRONG ARMS 
FOR 10c. In Stamps or Cit 


I will send, as long as the one 
my charts — exercises 
quickly build up C) 

arms and hands without any @ 
They are beautifully illustrat 
half-tone cuts. 


ulders, arms, 
with 
Regular price 25 c 


PROF. ANTHONY BARKER 
Barker Bldg., 110 West 424 Street,¥.1. 





plain. W. L. Evans School of Car- 
tooning, 413 Garfield Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 











TYPEWRITER B 


$15.00 and up. 


machines have been in use less than ¥ 
sixty days, are as good as new, and 
we guarantee them to give exactly 
Write us before 
you buy, stating make of machine 
We will give you the 

st typewriter bargains ever offered 
shipped subject to examination. 


McLaughlin Typewriter Ex. 
146 Ozark Bldg. 


the same service. 


you prefer. 


, 8t. Louis, Mo. 


Many of these 


RGAINS 


These trade-mark cris@gross Jhes on every pact 


Perfect Breakfast 


ple, 
RTOWN, NY. 








Write 


Motsinger Auto-Sparker 
Gas Engines without Batterie. 


L, No other machine can do it success- 


TYPEWRITERS. 


All the Standard Machines SOLD OBE 
ANYWHERE at Half Manufactures’ 


allowing rental to apply on price. 


rivilege of examination. Write for Cataegte 
typewriter Emporium, 92-94 LakeS8t., 





fully for lack of original patents owned 

y us. Notwist motion in our drive. 

» No belt or switch necessary. No 

y batteries whatever, for make and 

break or jump-spark. - Water and 
dust-proof. Fully guaranteed. 

MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO. 

18 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind.,U.S.A. 





JUD 


Marquette Building, Chicago ; 
St. Louis; 851 Tremont Building, Boston; 101 Columbia 
San Francisco; 109 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


Freight Forwarding 
Reduced rates on household 
and from all points on the Pacific Coast. 
1501 Wright 





OUR BUILDING 


BANKING BY MAIL AT 


7, Age 1 


We invite you to send for a copy of our new booklet, which will tell you of an 
amply safe and convenient method whereby you can lay aside a portion of yer 
earnings and have it draw the largest rate of interest consistent with conservatl 


banking methods — 4% compounded twice a year. 


Please ask for booklet “ M.” 


THE CITIZENS SAVINGS & TRUST © 


CLEVELAND. OHIO. 
. CAPITAL & SURPLUS 


62 


THE ciTY OF BA 
MILLION DOLLARS. 


NKS 








$ 
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‘ FURNACE @ | | a ser 
7 Trail Across the Continent. | =~. | Teens We to build 


wnduvon should have 
7 the doctrine goes that a dollar . 
saved is a dollar earned, there you'll find . = Py of 
the UNDERFEED FURNACE. From Maine to | ps this booklet 
California and Manitoba to Mexico, delighted hundreds Je : 
have learned, during winter terms in the School of odern dathrooms 
Experience, that there is one warm air furnace which A good sanitary system is 
declares an annual dividend. The Me’ the first and most important 
F part of the home equipment. 


k Willi Saves One-Half A. F - | To safeguard the domestic 
ec sig | 1amson ° health and to keep the home 
\ to Two-Thirds ROE DAPEROOMS thoroughly clean and wholesome 


is the most complete and beautiful book- 


1 ver issued the sanitary subjec : . ; 
rfeed Furnace (of coat Bit facocanticise’ amie at all times, plumbing fixtures 
natters that wil invaluable in fitting : 
OF VOal DIS upor remodeling your home. it ilime affording absolute and perfect 


trates complete equipments of every ° . . ° 
: : style and price for the bathroom, bed- Sanitation are a prime necessity. 
[fe Shows furnace without The Underfeed assures more clean, even heat room, kitchen and laundry — tells how . 
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ing, cut away to show how coal is ¢ , , 2 to plan, buy and arrange your fixtures “he 100siN& of rou X Ss is 
Gorced up under fire, which burns on top. ata oe — Posed coal ge ide other ag © andl eunathe how much each fixture aaie, 1 he cl . : 5S ) fixtu re iS 
ever made. Cheapest slack yie ds as much clean MODERN BATHROOMS too serious a matter to delegate to 
heat as most expensive anthracite. Fed from below, 


f . ~ a se tells the story of snowy “Standard” . P > : , . 
the Underfeed Twentieth-Century Way, with all the Daetstiie nated Were and bow other hands, and if you are not 
Lad 


fire on top, smoke and ashes, wasted in other Standard” fixtures, costing you no sufficiently familiar with sanitary 
furnaces, cannot escape, but must pass thru the more than others, make your home ad ~~ PH 
flame, are thus consumed and turned into heat units. more healthful, more comfortable and matters to make the decision for 
’ more beautiful than any other plumb- “ 

mS H. Lee of the Lee-Radtke Hardware, Co., ing fixtures in the world. yourself, this booklet, 
ara by -» writes: “ anyone had told me a 

Epa sould be dene ah Se Yaderteed Raraace, = sca age 8 eg em te 

would not have believ t to be possible. 8 contains solution of your 
certainly a wonderful furnace. It is all that you sanitary problem. It will pay you to Modern Bathrooms, 
— for it one more too. R manesee’ ~ A ane , for it before deciding on the 
rnace wou e more trouble to take care o an umbing equi t f ] >. ore 7 : » 3 : 

atopfeed, butI find it less care. I shall cut my fuel Write today enclosing six cents post, gives you in full the information 

bill in half or less, and this is not hot air, either.” age) and we will see that you receive a should hay 

We've got /ots of testimonials just as enthusiastic which we'll gladly copy by return mail. you snou d lave, 
send you in fac-simile, with our illustrated Underfeed Booklet, pe 
describing this money-savi fi ce. Heating plans and services o * 
csr Sheutnoeiinns. Daveroaeet ate you PEER. Write today, giving Address Standard Sanitary Tif. Co.. Dept. B, Pittsburgh, Pa., U. Ss. A. 
name of local dealer with whom you prefer to deal. Offices and Showrooms in New York: “Stevdard” Building, 35-37 West 3ist Street 
THE P E Cc K * W I L z. I A M SO N Cc oO. pr we Showroom, 949 Penn Avenue. New Orleans: Cor. Baronne and St. Josephs St 

ouisville; 325-329 West Main Street Cleveland : 648-652 Huron Road, S. 
329 W. Fifth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio London, Eng.: 22 Holborn Viaduct, E. ( 

Our 1908 Proposition to Dealers is Well Worth Reading 
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+ § e e Write for 4 
Be First _ Cyclone Diamondite fF FREE 
Speak Quick Core Drills—Sive SURE i-+\ BOOK 


about Profits 
Write today and represent one RESULTS for Contractors 
of the foremost Tailoring Houses At 30 to 50% Less Cost than Diamond Drills 


i bs J i Coal and metal prospectors, railroad and excavating contractors 
in the World W nding sending should have our new, complete, FREE Book, illustrating and describ- 
out the most sensible line of ing the special features of Cyclone Drills. The Cyclone system 
er includes a type for every special purpose, as well as a perfect com- 
Tailoring Samples sent out by bination of Cable, Hollow Rod and Core drills all on one machine, 
Tailori H ; Our L working in combination or singly. 4 , . 
any Lalor ing Mouse, ur Large Get the machine that will handle any job that offers, that will ) e e 
‘Blue Book’’ has made a pro- enable you to cover the entire field, rather than one that will handle | AY. P Liquid Cou rt Plaster 
: , p but one system and force you to pass up profitable contracts. 5, ) . immediately dries, forming a tough, transparent 
found hit with merchants all You can buy a Combination Cyclone Drill with but one tool waterproof coating. “New-Skin” relieves Cuts, 
equipment and add the other equipments as you want them. It Ap 7 Abrasions, Hang- Nails, Chapped and Split Lips 
over the country. won't cost you a cent more than if you purchase ail at one time. Y ‘ 4 Fin + ty | oe. ete. snopes re- 
é ite Our Cyclone Core Drills will cut at a payable rate any and all | ievesChilblains, Frosted Ears, Stingsof Insects, 
We are making the most up- Sormations — give perfect double record of the drilling and remove Cheated or Dustesed Feet, Callous i pred ot 
to-date Made-to-Measure Clothes cores of any size up to 30 inches in diameter and to any depth —at feet from being chated or Ulatored by new or heavy 
2 2 30 to 50 per cent less per foot than the diamond drill. shoes MECHANICS SPORTSMEN BICY- 
going out of Chicago. Late improvements give Cyclone Drills the extreme limit of efficiency and make them the CLISTS, GOLFERS, in fact ail of us, are liable to 
4 most perfect core drills in point of construction, ease of operation and results obtained. bruise, scratch or scrape our skin. “NEW- 
Write at once and secure the Cyclone Drills are being used in almost every civilized country on the globe, and the vast deposits SKIN ” will relieve these injuries, will not wash 
ee Sale’”’ of our Made-to- they have cnaeess are their best endorsement. Write today for our FREE BOOK, which will Hand ote tee applied to Sone © forgotten, as 
easure Clothes in your town. open your eyes to the possibilities of profits e . . A . é wee totes, Sage hw deg 
y i drilling contracts. Ask for Book A. Cyclone Drill Company, Orrville, Ohio til the broken skin is healed under it Paint it 


with ‘New-Skin’ and forget it,” is literally true. 


The American Gentleman System | } . y a GADTION: WE GUARANTEE our claims for “NEW- 


No one guarantees substitutes or imitations 
of T. il * trading on our reputation, and the guarantee of an imi- 
al oring / tator would be worthless anyway 


N.W. Cor. Clinton and Monroe Sts. I h htf l M n Always Insist on Getting ‘‘ New-Skin ” 
CHI oug u e 3 Sample size, 10¢. Family size (like illustration), 25¢. 
CAGO, ILL. Two ounce bottles (for surgeons and hospitals), 50c¢. 
AT THE DRUGGISTS, or we wil! mail a package any- 


—— in preparing where in the United States on receipt of price 
> i for emergen- ae DOUGLAS MFG. CO. 
The Best Book Ever Written on O cies always se- i Dept. R. 64-66 Poplar St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
Incubators iy on ~ a ' 
Trade Mark as their arm, 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. thereby gain- o ; 
A man who has devoted 26 years to eg * ing a sens ‘ THE SOUTH ) 6” 


Perfecting incubators has written a book. -s ; : : { 

It tells all that he learned by hundreds of security which no other ear 4 ak VS. PA NIC S ) 

of teats with different incubators in his gives, for when the time of 
vatchery. It tells ina fascinating way i , ae , 

fost the facts you should know Cas action comes Colt B —— oe eee ae 

lying. We send the book free because The ® e South Rae toon “allneds y 

: Rag : . s as less affected by the 

the man who writes it is the man who , Revolvers and Automatic Pistols never fail. 7 eR 

made the Racine Incubators and section of the country. Naturally 

Brooders. He shows them as they are v All models are illustrated in Catalogue No. 85 which will be mailed upon request. it follows that this is the best sec- 


today, and tells why you should have Address COLT’S PATENT FIREARMS MPG. CO., Hartford, Conn. J tion for the investment of your savings, 
oa 15 
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one. N i i and one of the most lucrative. We pay 

wanting thie naaie nmaaidia ities me hoes aden nn ar 6%, protecting you by lending only on 

ittoday. We Pay the Freigh eae 
ght. V. Secured by 

Racine Hatcher Co., Box 98, Racine, Wis. - . ~¥ Paten ts of al Ue Patent Experts EQUITABLE BANKING & LOAN CO., Macon, Ga. 


\ Warehouses at Buffalo, Detroit, K: City, St. Paul. Skilful and conscientious services. Pamphlet free. 
Ee eee a Pat) T. & J. F. BRANDENBURG, Washington, D. C. - 
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the best securities. Write for Booklet A. 
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Spring and Summer 
STYLE BOOK 


I}lustrates the correct models for both men 

and women. It’s an acknowledged 

authority on styles. Handsome cover in 
colors. Postpaid on request. 


If you don’t live near one of the 
Regal Stores or Agencies order 
from the Mail Order Department. 
If the shoes are not exactly as or: 
dered wewili cheerfully exchange 
or will refund money if desired. 


REGAL SHOE COMPANY 
Mail Order Department: 

129 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
Mail Order Sub-Stations: 
Whitman, Mass., Box 921. San Francisco, Cal., 
791 Market Street—New Store. London, Eng., 97 
Cheapside, eor, Lawrence Lane, E. C. 

S06 Regal Stores and agencies 
im the United States. 

54 Regal Stores and agencies in 
twenty foreign countries. 
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Early Spring Styles 
For Men and Women 


The newest Spring footwear styles are ready in Regal 
Shoes — to-day. 

-—Ready in every one of the 360 Regal Stores and 
agencies located in the United States and twenty 
foreign countries. 


The style-correctness of this season’s Regals 
is already established —for they are identical 
with the advance styles being shown by New 
York’s Fifth Avenue custom bootmakers. 


And the St. Croix, illustrated here, 
tells the style story of the new Regals for 
the Easter season. Note the shape of 
the sloping toe, the hand-fashioned ex- 
tension sole, the full Military heel and 
the button top—all important fea- 
tures of this Spring’s best fashions. 


There’s a brand new Regal 
model for your every need, 
and it’s shaped in accord- 
ance with early 1908 style- 
requirements. No 
need to question its 
modeling or making. 


Materials, 
workmanship, fit 
and wear are of the 
quality which has 
made the name 
““Regal”’ famous 
everywhere. 


- ‘ $4.00 


Drepaia, D4.25 
Style 9FP5—As illustrated. _ Button 


Boot. Made of Patent Leather. 


Style 9FP8— Same model in blucher boot. Made 
of Black King Calf. 





